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Where do jobs come from? 


HY won’t someone in authority tell Amer- 

icans the truth about jobs—that they can 
not be created by laws nor doles nor regulations 
nor more-money-for-less-work . . . that jobs can 
be created only by the chance for profit, to the 
workman and his employer. 


Why should anyone start a business (and 
so create jobs) unless tax laws and the attitude 
of workmen give him a good chance for a 
fair profit? 

How long can any company stay in business 
(and so provide jobs) unless it can make a profit 
out of which to keep its equipment modern and 


competitive? 


The radicals will answer, “Let private business 
die out; government will provide the jobs”. Are 
you sure you want it that way? Remember—gov- 
ernment jobs under WPA paid an average of less 
than half as much as in industry. Remember—in 
the heyday of government control in Europe, the 
average pay of a worker was about $12.00 per 
week, while at the same time in America it was 


two to three times as much. 


Remember the goose that laid the golden eggs. 
Her owner wasn’t satisfied, killed her to get all 
her wealth at once, but found nothing—and the 
flow of golden eggs stopped forever. 


He and the bird should have worked together. 
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FIRST IN RUBBER 


You won’t worry — when it’s Koroseal 


oroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


ET youngsters muddy-up the seats 
of your new car—if seats are 
made of Koroseal you can wash them 
caN-as-new in a moment. 
Before the war, Koroseal was used 
principally as a coating on fabrics for 
icles such as shower curtains be- 
ause it is permanently waterproof. 
low, it is being made into scores of 
hew products that have never been 
ren before. 
Because it is proof against most 
ds and stains, and can be washed as 


i—Reg. T.M. 


easily as glass, Koroseal makes better 
baby pants, wall coverings, food pack- 
ages, and scuffproof automobile uphol- 
stery, linings and convertible tops. 
Koroseal resists sun and air for years, 
too, so it can be used for awnings, 
beach chairs and umbrellas, tents and 
camping equipment of many kinds. 
Koroseal can be made soft and pli- 
able or bone-hard, in any color, in any 
thickness. It does not grow stiff with 
age, and literally “wears like iron.” 
Traveling bags of Koroseal are prac- 


tically scuffproof, handbags can be 
washed, outdoor upholstery can be left 
out in the rain, bathing suits stay neat 
and attractive because Koroseal can- 
not absorb water. 

Some Koroseal articles are already 
in the stores again, and more will be 
soon—every one labeled with this 
name, because only B.F. Goodrich 
makes Koroseal. The B.F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER got“ SYNTHETIC prodacl? 


BATTERY TRUCKS for Efficient 
Use of 
Power 


.-- ALKALINE BATTERIES 
for Dependable Supply of Power 


The handling operations necessary to keep work moving con- 
tinuously through production are essentially stop-and-go-jobs 
which a battery industrial truck performs efficiently because it 
gets the necessary surges of power instantly from its battery, yet 
consumes no power during stops. Thus not only does it give 
high efficiency in the use of power, but the power it uses for 
battery charging is the lowest-cost power available. 

Its electric-motor drives operate quietly, without vibration, 
and with almost negligible repair requirements. With batteries 
exchanged two or three times per 24-hour day, the truck is con- 
tinuously supplied with power. One battery is charged while 
another operates the truck. 

For continuous, 24-hour-a-day material-handling work, 
therefore, a battery industrial truck is an inherently economical 
and dependable machine...especially when powered by Edison 
Alkaline Batteries. With steel cell construction, a solution that 
is a preservative of steel and a fool-proof electrochemical prin- 
ciple of operation, they are the most durable, longest-lived and 
most trouble-free of all batteries. Edison Storage Battery Divi- 
sion of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
In Canada: International Equip- 
ment Company, Limited, Mon- 
treal and Toronto. e 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 
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AGENCY ON UNEASY SEAT 


WPB’s successor, the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration, is keeping a 
weather eye on the Labor-Management 
Conference—and its fingers crossed. 

Back in its heyday, through some 700 
controls of one kind or another, WPB 
was able to turn the production tap 
on and off almost at will. But its con- 
trols would have been far less effec- 
tive had it not been for labor's no- 
strike pledge which, in general, re- 
duced man-days lost to an irreducible 
minimum. 

Today’s situation is at once different 
and parallel. As against WPB’s 700 
controls, CPA has about 50, covering 
things such as lumber, tin, cast-iron 
soil pipe, lead, and natural rubber. 
These are today’s bottleneck items, the 
materials and products that must be 
had at the right places in the right 
uantities if reconversion isn’t to bog 
down. 

But if labor and management don’t 
get together—if strikes tie up key in- 
dustries such as steel, automobiles, and 
construction—CPA, like WPB, might 
just as well forget its controls. 


Wants Powers Extended 


No one realizes this more than John 
D. Small, Administrator of CPA and 
former chief of staff for J. A. Krug 
(BW—Oct.13’45,p18). That, however, 
isn’t the only thing on his mind right 
now. 

Small would like to see Congress 
move faster on extension of the Sec- 
ond War Powers Act, which expires on 
Dec. 31; among other things, it pro- 
vides the legal basis for the govern- 
ment’s priority controls. This is CPA’s 
first week in business, and Small fig- 
ures he will need at least until Mar. 


some of his associates think June 30 
is a more realistic finish-up date. 

Latest feeling on Capitol Hill is 
that the Second War Powers Act will 
be extended for a year. But action may 
drag until very close to the deadline, 
which is ‘ined less than two months 
away. 


RATION VIEWS REVERSED 


Throughout the war the War Food 
Administration gencally was in favor 
of easing up on food rationing, OPA in 
favor of making it as tight as possible. 
Now positions are reversed. OPA gen- 
erally believes that supplies of meat and 
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31 to finish the reconversion job—and’ 


other foodstuffs (except sugar) have 
eased to the point where rationing is 
superfluous—and difficult to enforce. 
WEA, with responsibility for foreign 
procurement and other programs, feels 
that rationing makes its job easier and 
would like it to continue awhile. 


LANDLORDS ORGANIZE 


A nationwide organization of small 
property owners, with an annual war 
chest running into millions, is the goal 
of real estate men in their battle 
against extension of rent control, ceil- 
ings on sales prices for homes (page 21), 
and government construction of low- 
rental housing. 

The new group, to be known as the 
National Small Property Owners Assn., 
is an outgrowth of the National Real 
Estate Foundation. The latter was in- 
corporated last July for research and 
education on the subject of private 
ownership of property. It has set up a 
budget of $329,000 for the next ten 
months. 

To win friends and influence legis- 
lation, the foundation early turned its 
eyes toward the estimated 8,000,000 
urban small landlords. Three-year goal 
is 5,000,000 members in 700 cities pay- 
ing annual dues of $1 each. The foun- 
dation’s researchers will gather perti- 
nent facts .and figures, distribute them 
to association members, and act as offi- 
cial spokesman for the small property 
owners on national issues. 

Prime movers in the drive to organ- 
ize the small property owners include 
Herbert U. Nelson, an executive of the 
National Assn. of Real Estate Boards; 
Arthur W. Binns, Philadelphia builder; 
and N. C. Hines, secretary of the foun- 
dation and ex-secretary of the National 
Assn. of Home Builders. 


U.S. RESEARCH FOR ALL? 


Presidential backing for a single fed- 
eral research administrator was put be- 
hind this feature of the Kilgore bill dur- 
ing the fifth and final week of hearings 
on legislation to establish a national 
science foundation. Up to then, the 
record had been heavily weighted by 
the testimony of leading scientists in 
favor of the Magnuson bill’s alternative, 
control by a board of scientists (BW— 
Oct.20°45,p7). The Kilgore bill pro- 
vides for such a board, but it would be 
purely advisory. 

The Administration’s views were com- 


municated in a letter by Reconversion 
Director John W. ‘Snyder, addressed 
jointly to Senators Kilgore and Mag- 
nuson,. 

On patents, the other main contro- 
versial issue in the legislation, Snyder's 
letter indicated that President Truman 
has modified his previous position in 
support of the Kilgore provision that 
all discoveries made with federal aid 
should be patented and licensed by the 
government. Now the President thinks 
that it would be sufficient to state, as a 
general objective, that the fruits of fed- 
erally financed research should become 
the property of the United States and 
be made freely available to all. This 
could be done without patenting, 
merely by publication, 


ANTITRUST IMMUNITIES END 


As one of his last official acts as 
chairman of WPB, J. A. Krug an- 
nounced that all but twelve of the 215 
certificates of antitrust law immunity 
issued to private firms during the war 
have been revoked. These certificates 
provided. for clearance with the Justice 
Dept. of specific joint action plans 
deemed necessary to the war effort 
(BW—Oct.21'44,p17). 

The twelve certificates still outstand- 
ing include two issued at the request 
of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion to aid in procurement of Philippine 
hemp and copra, nine issued at the 
request of the Rubber Reserve Co., 
and one at the request of the rubber 
director to boost synthetic rubber pro- 
duction. 


MOVE TO TAX UNIONS 


Very quietly and with a maximum of 
secrecy, the House Ways & Means 
Committee is laying groundwork for 
legislation designed to impose federal 
income taxes on so-called nonprofit 
enterprises which have heretofore been 
exempt. The committee’s own experts 
and those of the Treasury Dept. are 
seeking to estimate revenues which 


* might be expected to result. 


ince Congress has failed to put labor 
unions under other types of control or 
regulation, some members of the com- 
mittee hope that public resentment over 
present labor troubles can be used either 
to force unions to incorporate and pay 
taxes, or to disclose financial details 
through direct taxation. 
Strong pressure also is being exerted 
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FOR HEATING 


ON THE ALERT! 


@ Under the cover of your PENN Thermostat, this sensitive bimetal element 
is constantly on the alert to maintain even, comfortable room temperature 
for you and your family. 


The moment the temperature drops—even though the change is too slight 
for you to detect—this PENN Control goes into action. The contacts snap closed 
—and the heating unit is called on for more heat. Then, as the temperature 
rises, the bimetal strip guards against overheating—springing the contacts 
open at exactly the right moment. 


This automatic servant not only “feels” the changes in room temperature 
as you do— but it senses them in advance because PENN has placed a tiny electric 
heating element inside the thermostat. As a result of this “heat anticipation” 
the temperature is held closely to the desired level and the wide swings be- 
tween the “on” and “off” operating periods are eliminated . . . assuring more 
comfortable living as well as a saving in fuel. 

Heating is only one field where PENN ingenuity and skill met the challenge 
for better automatic controls. This same “know-how” is at work in other fields 
8: . creating controls for refrigeration, air conditioning, engines, pumps and 
air compressors. If you have a problem in automatic control, consult PENN 
for the correct solution. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR 


COMPRESSORS 
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competing business interests to end 
exemption from taxation that is en- 
by consumer, farm, and other 
yeratives. 
Risoest drawback to the move is the 
Jerstandable reluctance of Congress 
tax religious, educational, and » 
organizations, third major class 
the nonprofit group. The problem 
ears to be to find some method to 
mpt the third group but catch the 


NOT DELIVERABLE 


The Political Action Committce of 
C.1.O. proved once again in Detroit 
Tuesday that the labor vote cannot be 
delivered—but must be won. Richard 
T. Frankensteen, vice-president of the 
United Auto Workers Union, lost a 
well-financed, excellently organized cam- 
paign for the nonpartisan mayoralty 
to a none-too-popular incumbent, Ed- 
ward J. Jeffries, who polled 55.8% of 


the total vote cast to win his fourth 
consecutive term. 

Frankensteen lost out in the foreign 
language and workmen’s districts, 
where a heavy vote had been predicted 
for him. The Negro precincts alone 
gave him the _ expected 
pluralities. 

Only one of the three P,A.C.-backed 
council candidates won a place. Georg« 
Edwards, an administrator in the 
United Auto Workers Union, led the 


top heavy 


Labor Feuds at Conference Give Management a Trump 


By the end of its first week of 
business, the President's Labor- 
Management Conference had done 
nothing to mitigate the heavy pall 
of skepticism that surrounded it, but 
the industry representatives were 
feeling considerably more cheerful 
about the net result on _ public 
opinion. 
e Without Illusions—None of the 

laxy of top-drawer talent, drawn 
- union and employer ranks to 
find a solution of industrial disputes 
at the request of President Truman, 
had any illusions about what could 
be accomplished. 

The most any conferee -expected— 
when he really expressed his private 
convictions—was agreements on 
broad principles and the creation of 
voluntary mediation and arbitration 
machinery which would have a lim- 
ited usefulness when the parties to 
a specific dispute were of a mind 
to make use of it. And after a week 
of discussion, this modest objective 
seemed possible of attainment. 
eA Fear Dissipated—But business 
had gone to the conference with the 
fear that the union delegates would 
gang up on it and, by adroit maneuv- 
ering, put on management the onus 
of the conference’s failure to work a 
miracle. It took only one day’s ses- 
sion to dissipate that fear. 

On the conference’s second day— 
after President Truman, the secretar- 
ies of Labor and Commerce, and the 
presidents of the C.1.0., the A.F.L., 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and 
National Assn. of Manufacturers had 
tead their prepared addresses—it be- 
came apparent to the shrewd ob- 
server that instead of getting together 
to gang up on management, the 
labor representatives were much 
more intent upon the settling of 


some old scores among themselves. 
e Wry Satisfaction—More than one 
management delegate found some 
wry satisfaction in the fact that the 
rift in the labor movement, which 
had exposed industry to jurisdictional 
strikes and more trouble than any 
one of them liked to recall, was at 
last paying a backhanded dividend in 
the form of a public revelation of 
conditions in labor’s own house. 

No management man said a word 
as the A.F.L. and railroad brother- 
hood representatives, with the aid 
if not the abetment of John L. 
Lewis, the dominant personality at 
the conference, tore into and boxed 
the C.I.O. on every proposal it ven- 
tured to make—including the crucial 
one of bringing the wage question 
into conference discussions. 

The very bitterness of the ex- 
changes on that second day was 
enough to show that labor peace was 


impossible even though management 
completely abdicated its position on 
matters before the conference. 

e Six Committees—The manage- 
ment men were therefore in a much 
easier frame of mind as they took 
up their assignments on the six 
joint working committees which 
will hold closed sessions for perhaps 
another week or until they agree— 
or agree to disagree—on the prob 
lems before them. These commit 
tees are focused on (1) collective bar 
gaining, (2) management’s right to 
manage, (3) representation and juris- 
dictional questions, (4) conciliation 
services, (5) initial collective agree- 
ments, and (6) existing collective 
agreements. 

The result of their deliberations 
will be publicly presented to the 
whole conference before its adjourn- 
ment, expected in another two 
weeks. 


At the labor-management parley, industry sat at the President's left. 
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nine successful candidates, and in con- 
sequence will, be council president and 


almost certainly the next labor-backed 
candidate for mayor. 


* 
EBERSTADT TO NAVY? 


Washington is talking of a return en- 
gee for Ferdinand Eberstadt, 
New York investment banker who 
capped a wartime career in the capital 
as vice-chairman of WPB and who was 
author of WPB’s celebrated Controlled 
Materials Plan. 

His authorship of a Navy plan to 
get unification of service efforts under 
a “national security council,” without 
actually merging the War and Navy 
departments, has been followed by re- 
ports that he will succeed the man who 
sponsored the plan before Congress, 
Navy Secretary James Forrestal. For- 
restal is generally believed to be 
anxious to get out, now that his war 
job is triumphantly finished. 
Eberstadt, remembered in Washing- 
ton as a man who got along hace 2 
with both services, says only that it’s 
news to him and that he could think of 


no better — than the man who | #~ 
now holds the job. 
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CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


smooth...and strong 
because the lead is 

As icted (BW —Nov.3’45,p19), 
the U. S. District Court in Philadel hia 


Iron Fireman's advanced 
engineering makes coal firing 


bonded to the wood, 
more efficient 


(Pressure-Proofed). 


Iron Fireman stokers develop heat from 
coal with maximum efficiency and regulate 
themselves through sensitive precision instru- 
ments. Heat is not wastefully released—it 
is produced as needed. This means that 
automatic controls, responding instantly to 
varying needs for heat or steam, regulate the 
rate of combustion while holding the efficiency 
of combustion within very close tolerances. 
Many thousands of Iron Fireman users 
are able to show records of outstanding fuel 
savings because Iron Fireman makes 
yield usable heat rather than 
smoke, soot and unconsumed 
gases. For example, Mr. 
Marshall C. Stone, Vice 
President of Pacolet Mfg. 
Co., (textile mills), New 
Holland, Georgia, says: “Our 
Iron Fireman reduced steam 
costs 32°% and saved us $14,784 
a year.” Marshall C. Stone 
The Iron Fireman engineering, sales 
and service organization, which covers the 
nation, is at your service. Write to Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co., 3736 West 
106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants 
in Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. 


has asked Pullman, Inc., to say which 
one of the four offers for the company’s 
sleeping car business it wants to ac- 
cept—subject to the government's views 
on the eligibility of the offer under 
the divorcement ruling. 

The Budget Bureau is planning to 
enter the field of economic journalism 
with a confidential monthly report. 
First issue is slated for January, will 
be restricted to top government officials. 

Civilian Production Administration 
(ex-WPB) hopes it won’t have to use 
them but—“just in case”—it recently 
set up a special directory of former 
WPB executives, complete with ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers. 


—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


When the National Foreign Trade 
Council convenes Nov. 12 in New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria (page 114), 
convention chairman will be James A. 
Farley. Celebrated as a president maker 
during his chairmanship of. the Demo- 
cratic Party, he is turning that talent 
for organization to the development of 


foreign trade. He is chairman of the 


Venus VELVETS are 
office morale builders. 
Try them... you’ll 
specify them! 
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E OUTLOOK 


SINESS WEEK 


Business has turned the corner. The sharp drop that followed final 
VEMBER 10 1945 victory not only has come to a halt but the upswing has started. 
4a 


Reconversion now is moving faster than the last remnants of war pro- 
duction are dwindling. Basic metalworking lines—autos, machinery, and the 
rest—have been joined in their rise by construction. 


A gain in Business Week's Index of business activity of about eight 
points from the low will be completed by next week. 


That's a pretty smart upturn to come in a three-week period. 
But there’s a joker in it. Reconversion will account for only a small 
part of the rise. Mostly it will reflect the end of the recent coal strike. 


The fact is that there were two business “‘bottoms’’ late in October: 
(1) The postwar tumble in business activity came to a halt, but (2) simul- 
taneously, the coal strike dragged the Index several points below the spot 
at which it would naturally have leveled off. 

The first marked the beginning of a new trend. The second simply 
gouged a sharp notch in the business curve; in fact, it makes this stage 
of the revival look very brisk which is not really characteristic at all. 


The last six weeks of 1945—barring large strikes—should see a pretty 
consistent but slow rise—perhaps ten more points by the year end. 
* 


Volume of business means somewhat less, in times like these, than 
does the fact that the curve points up or down. 


Business Week's Index caught the “‘up” but apparently somewhat over- 
emphasized the decline in volume that preceded the turn. That happened 


because you can’t simply average the standard indicators these days and 
come out with an ironclad measure of business volume. 


Employment doesn’t give all the answers. Many workers are cleaning 


up after war work, not producing for peace. Others are busy tooling. Still 
others are on production lines that jerk along inefficiently. 


And even production is deceptive. Not all the war influences have 
been washed out even yet. 


Just as the statisticians had to remake indexes to reflect conversion 
to war output, they will reconstruct them for reconversion to peace. This 
can’t be done all at once because war factors don’t end all at once. 

There are preliminary revisions to be made. The final ones must wait 


for weeks or perhaps months. Business Week is making the preliminary 
corrections in its index now (chart, page 13). 


The net effect is to add about eight points. 
a 
Every available bit of information points up the fact that industry has 
got over the roughest part of reconversion surprisingly well. 


Employment has held up amazingly. As a result, workers haven't felt 
obliged to tighten their purse strings. 


There has been no jolt to prices that would cause businessmen to pull 
back and wait out the market. Quite the reverse. 


But this must be remembered: 


The mere fact that business activity stabilized at such a high level 
before starting the present climb probably means that the climb will be 
less rapid than if it had started from some lower point. But that isn’t much 
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to worry about; the decline conceivably could have carried far enough so 
that the climb never would have started at all. 


The important thing is that it got started—and soon. 
oF 


The number of jobs shows how successfully business is bridging the 


gap from war to peace. 

Unemployment rose by only 820,000 in the month after Japan’s defeat 
and was actually reduced by 130,000 in the second month, according to 
the latest Bureau of the Census estimates. The total is 1,520,000. 

Net factory employment fell 1,500,000 in the two months after final 
victory, but half a million found jobs in labor-short nonmanufacturing lines. 

And remember that the employment figures don’t tell how many 
veterans have been released and placed. This total apparently has been offset 
by peopie retiring from the labor market. 


~ 

Most indicators of production and distribution are moving along very 
satisfactorily in spite of labor troubles. 

Coal output has rebounded to more than 12,000,000 tons weekly from 
the strike low of 5,850,000. 

Steel production shows signs of pushing up to where it was before shortage 
of coal closed down much capacity (chart, page 26). 

Carloadings rebounded 10% in the first week after the end of the coal 
strike. More important, miscellaneous and less-than-carload-lot freight 
(which provides a clew to shipments of manufactured goods) has been show- 
ing a fairly rapid advance, if allowance is made for seasonal factors. 


* 
Construction contracts placed have been rising in a modest but con- 
sistent way that bears a good deal of promise for 1946. 


The main trouble is that shortages of materials, notably lumber, make 
it impossible to get much residential building under way before the second 
quarter of next year. Nor is the pricing wrangle (page 21) helping any. 

Nevertheless, contracts for private construction (including factory and 
commercial) are growing rapidly enough to more than make up for declines 
in public lettings which now are down almost to vanishing. 

a 

Farm income will be high right through next year even though some- 
what lower prices may pull it down 10% to 15% from the record being set 
in 1945. 

Relief for liberated areas will take care of any surpluses, at least until 
Europe harvests next autumn’s crops. 

cz 

Holiday retail sales promise to hang up a new record this year. For 
weeks, spending in department stores has been about 10% above 1944. 

Goods won't be as plentiful as had been hoped, partly due to labor 
upsets. Typically, supplies of nylons, most woolens, radios, electrical appli- 
ances all are a little disappointing for one reason or another. And most of 
the 1945 gain may be in dollar volume rather than units of merchandise. But 
dealers ended the war with inventories higher than a year earlier and have 
scrambled for more rather than selling what they had. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding 6 Months 
Week Week Ago 


HE INDEX (see chart below). . .  *161.2 *158.4 6 230.2 


RODUCTION 

Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) ; 72.9 73. 95.1 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks 20,675 . 20.470 
Engineering Const. Awards (Ing. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . ; $10,521 ‘ $5,826 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) ' 3, : 4,397 


CI I, OU WUD. oo. ck ccc ccc c ceca ccccccccccecs 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


FRADE 

'} Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

) All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

) Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) , i $26,204 

) Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) % +410% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 23 


RICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100) . 4 260.8 256.9 
) Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100).. . ; 4 169.0 166.5 
) Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100).. . : ; 229.0 227.9 

{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) ‘ i $58.27 $57.55 
+:Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) ‘ ; $19.17 $19.17 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)................-22002eeeeee ‘ ’ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 

EE RD ep ckivdh out bcecesbecccescvesbecesesbasapecens d j $1.68 $1.67 

pSugar (saw, delivered New York, Ib.)...........2-ceccceccccccccsccsees ‘ . 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 
> Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)....... 2.2.26... eee cece eeees d , 22.99¢  22.51¢ 
EN Ss, Sk os on Kk nese cccccccccébadebeteacess ; . $1.330  $1.340 
“eRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...............0200 cece eee 50¢ 5 22.50¢  22.50¢ 


BINANCE 

® 90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............eeeeeeeeees } R 130.7 118.4 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) . . 3.21% 3.33% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) ’ . 2.61% 2.61% 

) Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) ‘ 009 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N, Y, City (prevailing rate) 1% 3% 


ANKING (Millions of dollars) 

} Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 38,690 39,147 

> Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 61,030 57,176 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 6,218 5,904 

} Securities Loans, reporting member banks ; 3,744 2,882 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 45,143 42,844 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,301 3,016 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 950 927 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 23,987 23,821 21,406 


ndex revised (page 9). % Revised. t Ceiling fixed by government. 8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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PRODUCTION BEGAN WEEKS SOONER $3704 WAS SAVED, ond the over-cll ap- 


at a 450-acre engine plant, because use pearance of the project was improved, ts 

of unit substations halved the amount of when a ‘packaged’ G-E unit substation effort 

cable needed (which wes hard to get) and was installed instead of a conventional as- invol 

greatly cut installation time. sembly of devices bought and installed cents 
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POWER CAPACITY WAS DOUBLED at tess STORM TIE-UP AVERTED! War produc- for I 
than the cost of revamping the old-style tion in a vital area was resumed in less The 
substation — when a lumber mill installed than two hours, when the utility rushed its later 

this 300-kva “packaged” unit substation. mobile G-E unit substation to by-pass a mre 

regular substation wrecked by high winds. taini 
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Keep power in its place with G-E UNIT SUBSTATIONS | Be 

ini * ** tactir 

These compact, factory-built units, used by a 

power companies and industrial plants to step wy 

down high-voltage power, protect circuits against ne. 

interruption, equipment against damage, and “ 

personnel against operating hazards. They are ae 
the modern successors to outdoor assemblies of . 

transformers, open switchgear, and other electric mon 

devices bought and installed piecemeal. Combin- 

ing noninflammable or dry-type transformers and in de 

safety-enclosed switchgear, unit substations make _ 

it possible to run high-voltage power right to the ap 

load centers within the plant, thus saving cable .! 

copper, cutting voltage drop, and increasing the pe 

ability of the plant power supply to meet growth _* 
and changing needs. General Electric Company, ea 

Schenectady 5, N. Y. - _ 
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Auto Prices—Key to Wage Issue 


Insignificant increases over 1942 levels bolster contention 
of builders that margins are insufficient to cover C.1.O. demand. 
Companies deny that volume will compensate for reduced profit 


OPA was ready at last this week to 
make its most strenuous and dramatic 
effort at holding the line. That effort 
involved the final setting of dollar-and- 
cents prices on the new automobiles. 
Those prices could show no significant 
increases over 1942 levels; this was as- 
sured by the original formula which 
OPA established (BW —Sep.1’45,p15) 
and on which each manufacturer com- 
puted his own ceilings and submitted 
them for approval to the price agency. 

The car makers now know with a 
final certainty the margin that they have 
to work with in negotiating wage raises. 
And it isn’t much. In fact, the auto- 
mobile community can proclaim anew 
that the per car margin doesn’t begin 
to cover actual increases of cost al- 
ready sustained since the war began. 

But their determination to with- 
stand labor’s 30% pay raise demand 
has been buffeted by a one-two punch 
thrown by Washington. The first blow 
was President Truman’s speech calling 
for higher wages (BW—Nov.3’45,p15). 
The second, more devastating, was the 
later release of the Dept. of Commerce 
report on which Truman’s speech was 
said to have been based in part, main- 
taining that the auto industry could 
raise wages 15% now and 10% more 
in 1947 without raising prices. 
eIn the Comer—Immediately after 
the President’s speech, the sole reaction 
of the auto companies was that it put 
them in a difficult, but not insolvable, 
tactical position. They were being 
asked to grant wage raises they had 
already said they could not afford to 
make, and were promised only that 
their cases would be reviewed six 
months hence if the profit experience 
of the interim period proves to be un- 
satisfactory. 

Under the standards set by Truman 
in defining the three types of wage in- 
creases which justified immediate price 
ises, the auto industry could add to 
its prices little or none of any wage 
boost it might grant. The increase 
m ys sea hourly wages in the 
auto industry since January, 1941, just 
about equals the 30% increase in the 
cost of living. 

Since auto companies pay uniformly 
the same wages, none can seek a sig- 


nificant price increase to correct “in- 
equities.” And it would be difficult to 
prove that auto wages were so low 
that it was hard to recruit labor, and 
that reconversion was thereby re- 
tarded. Hence, if the companies are 
forced to boost wages, they will have 
no alternative but to wait the six 
months and apply for a price adjust- 
ment to compensate for increased costs. 
e Companies’ Stand—For the auto 
companies, this prospect was far too 
uncertain to be satisfactory. Hence, 
they appeared to be holding firm, even 
in the face of intensified demands of 
the C.1.O. United Auto Workers in 
negotiations in the General Motors case, 


intended to set an industry-wide pattern 
of increase. 

Then appeared the Dept. of Com- 
merce report, which some believe was 
based on original cost survey of the 
auto industry made by OPA. It was 
generally conceded that the position 
of the industry in the public eye was 
impaired, and that the rebuttal might 
not be so easily understood. 

And the industry can make a good 
rebuttal. It points out that the Com- 
merce Dept. report is predicated on 
continued improvement of worker effi- 
ciency and on maintenance of mate- 
rials costs without increase in 1946, 
and with only a 3% increase in 1947. 
e Material Costs Rise—Worker efh- 
ciency itself is claimed by the Auto 
Manufacturers Assn. to have declined 
somewhere between 25% and 50%. 
The figures of the Dept. of Commerce 
apparently are based on increasing quan- 
tities of tooling, making possible more 
production, within plants. A.M.A. also 
challenged Commerce Dept.  state- 
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CONVERSATION WITHOUT INTERFERENCE 


Parabolic reflectors atop a Manhattan building represent another forward step 
in relaying radio waves without wires. The new system, developed by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories for military use, employs the pulse position modula- 
tion principle (BW—Oct.13’45,p44) used in radar, utilizes parabolic reflectors 
as targets to receive ultrahigh frequency microwaves, similar ones to relay 
them to the next station. In last week’s demonstration Bell showed how six 
telephone conversations, a facsimile transmission, and 18 teletype messages 
could be sent simultaneously over the system’s eight channels. Advantages, 
according to Bell, include stable and high quality telephone circuits virtually 
free from static and man-made electrical interference. 


a 


PIPELINE TO MOSCOW: A $20-MILLION PROJECT 


While Russian workers (above) combine primitive hand ditch-digging with 
modern electric welding to lay the Soviet’s longest gas pipeline from Saratov 
to Moscow, U.S. companies are supplying the know-how and equipment for 
four key processing plants to keep the gas flowing freely even in the icy Russian 
winter. Denver's Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co. and General Iron Works are among 
companies providing specifications and machinery vital to the $20-million 
project. When completed, the 450-mile pipeline from Saratov’s rich natural 
gas fields on the Volga will furnish fuel for Moscow’s homes and industrial 
expansion—at the rate of an estimated 60 million cu. ft. of gas every 24 hours. 


ments that higher production means 
higher profits, and that sales and prof- 
its of all auto companies would be 
affected alike by arbitrary changes in 
wages and costs, as assumed in the re- 
port. 

But costs of materials, according to 
the auto firms, are bound to go higher 
now and later, particularly if the indus- 
try raises wages. No one doubts that 
a 15% wage raise in G.M. or some 
other company pacesetter would be 
duplicated throughout the industry, 
including the parts makers. Costs in 
supplier plants will rise and the auto 
manufacturers will have grounds for 
seeking higher prices later on. 

Even before that cycle is well started, 
already-expanded prices for forgings and 
castings, for example, may go higher, 
because those industries are still shy of 
manpower at today’s wage scales and 
can raise the scales—and their product 
prices—under the Truman formula. 
e Justifying a Price Rise—It is these 
pyramiding increases in raw materials 
which the industry says will ultimately 
justify the big jump in retail auto prices. 
The effect aa 15% wage boost in the 
car makers’ own production costs is ad- 
mittedly negligible; since the labor cost 
in auto plants accounts for only 16% 
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or about one-sixth of the retail price 
(BW—Oct.27'45,p106), the 15% boost 
could be used to justify less than 
a 3% rise (one-sixth of 15%) in prices. 
But advances in parts and materials 
costs are certain to follow all down the 
line of suppliers if G.M. touches off 
the 15% fuse. Volume of car production 
would provide the only offset. 

George T. Christopher, president of 
Packard Motor Car Co., has figured 
that the intrinsic value of the materials 
in a car is but $24, representing market 
prices on raw goods in mine or field. All 
else of a car’s cost represents the value 
added in processing—from the original 
steel-making right down to final as- 
sembly. On that basis he figures a 
— wage raise must finally be re- 

ected in almost an identical increase 
in over-all costs. 
e Middleman Cushion—The increase in 
selling price won’t come all at once of 
course. The car companies, having filed 
cost schedules with OPA, and later 
having announced delivered prices, are 
extremely unlikely to tamper with them 
during the life of the model year; con- 
fusion and competitive factors make 
readjustment impractical except for 

iddling amounts. The real hike could 

expected on 1947 models. 


Some of the sting—for the car 1, ken A 
over less profit and for the | ,}j {c 
over car costs—will be eased | 4), 
dealer middlemen, Their margin. oye; 
their vehement protests, are i; 
notably reduced as a part of the Op, 
principle of cost absorption. 
© Loud Protests—Dealers are  sq\\\\\lin 
loudly, and their usual effective politic ] 
pressuring might conceivably 
their situation. But for the time pein 
they are nailed down to OPA’s concep} 
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of profitmaking. 7 ani 
This concept considers only ne: ‘t res 

profits per car. It starts with the fact ad 

that before the war dealer discount; oe 


ranged from 23% or so to about 27 


It goes on with the fact, drawn from > Hou 
dealer reports, that about half thie te. ° aii 
tail margin was washed out by over. a 
allowances on trade-ins. we 

It goes from there to maintain that dea 
if dealers made only 12% or 13% Uy T 
or so before the war on each new car ian 


after all the related used car merchan. 


dising was completed, the 12%-13 ean 
level is the logical profit basis to work mada 
from, not 23% to 27%, because there F dist 
will be no used car problem of conse- [Bon ri 
quence in the immediate postwar year (2) 7 
@ More Vulnerable—If dealers are tee 


forced to absorb around a 10% reduc. ll. Se 
tion in gross profit resulting from fixing the 


their margins at around 13% instead of idy tl 
23%, that increment will go a long ol of 2 
way toward clearing up what car maker -arings 


maintain are doleful prospects. 

However, once that leeway is afforded 
the auto makers, they become more 
vulnerable than before to the demand; 
of labor for a wage boost. So far a 
Detroit is thinking today, it’s a vicious 
circle, and the farther it is run the 
more tortuous it becomes. 

Tough as Henry Wallace’s Con- 
merce Dept. report may have been, 
so far as it put the whole industn 
ublicly on the spot, it actually did 
ittle more than make manifest a basis 
of compromise which many have felt was 
in the cards from the beginning. Asa 
matter of fact, there is good reason to 
believe that the report was an inspired 
job resulting from careful sounding of 
both company and union sentiment by 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

e Independents Kick—To the extent 
that the report does hold some 
promise of peace for the larger con- 
panies, all but the small companies 
are willing to admit that it may yt 
be chalked up on the credit side 0 
the ledger. But as far as the inde 
pendents are concerned, it’s all bad 
news. They are beginning to proclaim 
that any formula which narrows the 
profit margins of the big companic 
would, if applied uniformly to mz 
ginal producers, thrust them into th 
ted, perhaps into ultimate oblivion. 
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stom Control: Another Try 


While House committee offers a rewritten May-Johnson bill, 
snate group promises full hearings which will enable scientists to 
blicize their view that nationalistic program won't suffice. 


The House this week received from 
Military Affairs Committee the re- 
sed, rewritten May-Johnson bill for 
ation of an atomic energy commis- 
n to control “‘all activities connected 
‘th research on the transmutation of 
ymic species, the production of nuclear 
sion, and the release of atomic energy.” 
Of Immediate ger ttostoggnany 8 
» House action—and reaction—on this 
ntroversial measure, however, are two 
ents which probably will have far 
eater bearing on U.S. atom bomb pol- 
- than anything the House does now: 
(1) The impending Washington con- 
rence of President ‘Truman, Prime 
finister Attlee of Great Britain, and 
ime Minister Mackenzie King of 
anada on “the problems to which 
‘e discovery of atomic energy have 
ven rise,” 
(2) The forthcoming Senate com- 
ittee hearings on the May-Johnson 
ll. Sen. Brien McMahon, chairman 
the special committee created to 
dy the development, use, and con- 
ol of atomic energy. has promised full 
arings on the subject—something the 
ouse committee is accused of failing 
permit. Hence, the Army seems 
pomed to disappointment in its desire 
r fast action on the bomb bill. 
Somewhat Encouraged—Scientists who 
pve lived and breathed nuclear fission 
t the past five years, who have been 
d still are held largely voiceless by 
my censorship, therefore are some- 
shat encouraged, For they are con- 
need that the American public has not 
tt had a chance to grasp the terrible 
prtent of this new science of nucle- 


ics. 

Th articularly decry newspaper 
sien which Sacer Saal f chine 
lief that the United States holds some 
ndamental secret about atom-smash- 
g which Russia, Germany, and Japan 
) not possess and cannot attain. Actu- 
ly physicists the world around were 
miliar with all the basic principles of 
omic fission before the war. Our sole 
vantage (possibly shared with Brit- 
nand Canada) is the industrial know- 
ow, but even this, it is argued, could 
achieved by another nation with 
bree to five years of intensified effort. 
oreover, we have no monopoly on 

As Resueds Security—Finally, th 
inally, the sci- 
tists dispute the Army alley of keep- 
hg everything we know to ourselves by 
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arguing that an attempt simply to retain 
leadership in atomic bomb development 
would give us no security. They contend 
that an enemy, striking first with this 


.new “terminal” weapon against our 


great industrial centers, could—even if 
its A-bombs be inferior to ours—render 
incalculable damage and perhaps achieve 
victory in a matter of hours before we 
could retaliate. 

To the question, “Isn’t there a de- 
fense against the A-bomb?” they give 
an unequivocal “No.” A few  three- 
pound bombs secreted about a city and 
detonated by remote control could dev- 
astate New York—or Oak Ridge, ‘Tenn. 
Carried by planes or super rockets, some 
of the bombs would be sure to get 
through defenses, which can never be 
100% effective, and the results would 
be catastrophic. 

e International Control—Thus, the men 
who know most about the A-bomb see 
international control as the only solu- 
tion of the bomb problem and the only 
method by which atomic fission can be 
freed for industrial purposes. The 

admit the need for some kind of fed. 
eral regulation as a preliminary to in- 
ternational control, but they insist that 


it be geared to this objective, not to a 
nationalistic policy which threatens to 
start a bomb-building race on the part 
of all nations and end in an ultimate 
holocaust of unprecedented proportions. 

When the May-Johnson bill was in- 

troduced last month to implement the 
program laid out by President ‘Truman 
(BW—Oct.6'45,p5), the men who had 
worked at Oak Ridge, Los Alamos, and 
Chicago (sites of the most extensive 
and intensive A-bomb research) be- 
stirred themselves. But they got short 
shrift from the House Military Affairs 
Committee, which held only a perfunc- 
tory five-hour hearing on the measure 
and took testimony from only four men: 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson; 
Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, who headed 
the entire A-bomb project; Dr. Vanne- 
var Bush, director of the Office of 
Scientific Research & Development; 
and President James B. Conant of Har- 
vard University. 
e Unprecedented Authority—All gravely 
acknowledged that the proposed nine- 
man commission would have authority 
unprecedented in the life of this country, 
including the first overt peacetime cen- 
sorship. Yet all declared the problem 
so portentous that nothing less would 
suffice. 

But the overwhelming majority of 
the A-bomb scientists disagreed with 
that solution. They forced a reopening 
of the hearing (BW —Oct.20'45,p7). 
Their success was short-lived, however. 
Instead of the thorough congressional 
inquiry they sought, only a handful 


Hearings on the May-Johnson bill before the special Senate committee on 


atomic energy will bear vitally on U.S. atomic bomb 


policy. Serving on the 


committee are (left to right): front row—Edwin C. Johnson, Millard E. Tyd- 
ings, chairman Brien McMahon, Arthur H. Vandenberg; rear row—Thomas 
C. Hart, Eugene D. Millikin, Warren R. Austin, Bourke B. Hickenlooper. 
Members not pictured are Tom Connally, Richard B. Russell, Harry F. Byrd. 
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were given the opportunity to present 
their views. 

But this handful all told the same 

story, presented the full argument of 
the scientists. There was one notable 
exception. Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, the 
man who put the bomb together at Los 
Alamos, gave the bill a half-hearted in- 
dorsement. 
e “No Secret”—His fellow physicists 
found more satisfaction in his earlier 
statement at a Senate committee hear- 
ing on the proposed National Re- 
search Foundation (BW —Aug.25'45, 
p63): “The ‘secret’ [of the atom bomb] 
is no secret to scientists of other nations, 
and production by other nations is only 
a matter of time . . . not more than a 
few years for some.” 

Then, to the question whether it 
was true that a single night’s A-bomb 
raid on the nation’s 20 metropolitan 
areas might wipe out the 40 million 
people living in those areas came his 
casual, chilling answer: 

“I am afraid it is.” 

e House Revision—Out of the House 
committee now has come a modified but 
still controversial measure—how con- 
troversial is indicated by the 17-to-10 
vote by which it was approved. 

Consensus is that the revised measure 

still will not satisfy the atom scientists 
of Oak Ridge, Chicago, and Los Alamos, 
nor the others who | aes come to their 
support: the 500 men at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology’s radiation 
laboratory (principal radar development 
center); the 600 industrial scientists and 
educators in the Philadelphia area; an- 
other group of 60 which included Albert 
Einstein; as well as several additional 
informal but highly vocal groups of 
protestants. 
e Nine for Nine Years—The House 
committee bill would create a nine-man 
commission, appointed for nine-year 
terms by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Once ap- 
pointed, commissioners would be im- 
mune from removal from office, except 
for such obvious causes as inability to 
act, neglect of duty, malfeasance, and 
the like. 

The commission would name a full- 
time, $15,000-a-year administrator, who 
could be either a civilian or an armed 
forces officer. In response to criticisms 
leveled against the original bill, the 
committee curbed the administrator's 
powers, most of which now are derived 
from the commission, 

e Commission’s Powers—All govern- 
ment property, plants, minerals, and 
technical information relating to atomic 
energy are placed under commission 
control; similar privately held property 
or data must be declared to the commis- 
sion, which has the power to a 
them. It also is empowered to conduct, 


or license others to conduct, research in . ° 

atomic fission, Atomic Turbines 
Only with commission consent may ; 

anyone cervaes “any appreciable quan- Generation of electric Power 

tity” of fissionable material (the “appre-_ . calad al f 

ciable quantity” phrase is designed to '" atom-tueled plants teas ble 

permit unhampered laboratory research) scientists tell Congress, but equip. 

or conduct research “involving release : 

of actual amounts of atomic energy ment cost may be barrier. 

which constitute a national hazard, or 

are of military or industrial value.” Now that the atom has been sm. shed. 

e Censorship “as Required”—Censor- evidence is piling up that generat on of 

ship over matters within the commis- electric power from atomic energ, may 


sion’s prerogatives is permitted “in so pot even be so far off as the possibility 
far as required by the national defense of developing an atomic bomb \\5 at 
or by considerations of military security.” the start of the war—and realization of 


Such are the terms of government the fact is causing increasing co.cem 
policy outlined by the House commit- among utility men. 
tee. e Senate, however, intends no ¢ Biggest Obstacle—At least two «f the 
perfunctory action on the subject of leading scientists who helped introduce 
atomic energy. Under a measure spon-__ the atomic age have stated publicly that, 
sored by Sen. McMahon, who has char-_ from a scientific and engineering stand. 
acterized the bomb as the most momen-__ point, atomic electric power plan; al. 
tous development since the birth of ready are practical. Furthermore, even 
Christ, an eleven-man committee prom- today producing electricity by using ur- 
ises to explore all the aspects of the nium as fuel would be cheaper than gen. 
problem. erating power with coal or oil. ‘The bar. 


AND FOR VACATION PLEASURES TOO 


With the majestic Great Smoky Mountains as a backdrop, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority's 480-ft-high Fontana Dam and its sprawling scenic lake are 
being readied for the tourists, who TVA expects will number 1,000,000 yearly. 
The big project almost adjoins Great Smoky Mountains National Park, which 
in the last year before the war drew upwards of 1,300,000 visitors. TVA 
offered to add 40,000 acres to the park to bring its boundaries to the dam's 
lake, but the owner of a comparatively small tract ruined the plan when he 
balked at selling. Nearby Fontana Village, built for construction workers, 
provides a ready-made resort town for 5,000 persons—if someone takes up 
TVA’s offer to lease the village as a tourist haven (BW—Mayl2'45.p_2). 
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; that remains—and admittedly it is 
pig one—is capital outlay for the steam 
nerating plant. Nebody, so far, has 
nn guessed at a figure except to say 
at it would be very high—for the first 
ant, anyway. 
The most significant statement on 
e possibilities of harnessing atomic en- 
zy to the useful job of generating 
pwer comes from Dr. Karl il. Comp- 
n, the 1927 Nobel prize winner for 
omic research and now chancellor of 
‘gshington University. If the govern- 
nt really wanted to do the job, Comp- 
n said, a reasonably efficient plant 
ing superheated steam from atomic 
sion for driving a turbine could be 
erating within a year of starting work 
the project (BW —Aug.11'45,p15). 
sisting utility equipment from the heat 
changer, through the turbine, gener- 
or, substation, and transmission lines, 
the home wall switch would be uti- 
ed, requiring construction only of the 
rating plant. 
Comparative Efficiencies—Operating 
onomics of such a plant are enough to 
ake a utility executive catch his breath. 
‘ith uranium at the prewar price of $3 
rlb., and coal at its prewar price of $3 
ton, uranium would be competitive 
ith coal as fuel for generating power 
only one part in 1,000 of the available 
nergy Of uranium were used. Accord- 
g to Compton, the scientists already 
n guarantee that considerably greater 
ficiency than that could be provided 
om the outset. 
Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, former di- 
ctor of the Los Alamos (N. M.) labora- 
pies of the Manhattan District, com- 
ented that, in his opinion, an installa- 
on to provide 500,000 kw. to 1,000,- 
)0 kw. of usable electricity is “not very 
off.” The stumbling block, he said, 
ould be to find the key to make such 
plant fit into “a natural, living econ- 
y, and find out where plants of this 
nd were preferable to water power 
d to coal. 
Ramifications—And that’s a question 
hich has utility men worried. If the 
bvernment is to have complete control 
er nuclear research and development, 
ow dificult is it to imagine the gov- 
ment public power enthusiasts’ de- 
handing that development of atomic 
ower spe be pushed top speed to 
ing this new age to the people? Gov- 
ment power developments—up to 
ow, at least—have necessarily been 
tographically limited to major river 
illeys offering high potentials of water 
Ower, 
Not all the anxiety is with the pri- 
ite utility men, however. The public 
ater power enthusiasts are showing 
at they, too, have heard the sugges- 
ons that atomic energy may make such 
istallations as Grand Coulee obsolete. 
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FESTIVITIES WITH SERIOUS INTENT 


Shedding their dignity of office, Goy. Horace A, Hildreth (left) of Maine and 
Gov. Charles C. Gossett of Idaho clown for cameramen to publicize the 
potato crops of their respective states—and focus attention on an estimated 
60-billion-bushel surplus. Scene of the potato party was the Senate dining 
room in Washington, where, after the hilarities, the governors dished up their 
proposals: Divert the surplus overseas to feed Europe’s hungry peoples. 


30% Rise for Farmers Too? 


Congressional farm bloc demands increase of price guar- 
antees by including farm wages in parity formula. Strategy is also 
aimed at blocking department's plan to reduce supports in 1946. 


Now it is 30-30. The congressional 
farm bloc demands a 30% increase in 
farm parity prices to match labor’s de- 
mand for 30% higher wages. This also 
is intended to stymie an Administra- 
tion attempt to reduce farmers’ price 
supports in 1946. 

e Wages in Formula?—The bloc opened 
hearings in the Senate this week on a 
bill to boost prices of all the major 
farm commodities. The measure, intro- 
duced by Sen. Elmer (‘A-Little-Infla- 
tion”) ‘Thomas of Oklahoma, would 
boost government price guarantees to 
farmers by (1) including farm wages 
in the government parity price formula, 
and (2) by shifting the present 1909-14 
formula base, for most commodities, to 
a 1919-29 base. Besides putting wages 
aid to hired farm workers in the parity 
ormula, the proposed revision would 
include in the formula wages for farm 
operators and members of their families 
engaged in farm work, computed on the 
basis of wage rates for hired farm labor. 

A companion bill, introduced by Rep. 


Stephen Pace of Georgia, would include 
actual and computed farm wages in the 
parity formula but would retain the 
resent base periods. The bill has been 
avorably reported by the House Agri- 
culture Committee, but House floor de- 
bate will be held off until after the 
Senate hearings. 

As now constructed, parity includes 
(1) the prices paid by Datel for 85 
items used in family living and 94 items 
used in farm production, (2) interest on 
farm mortgages, and (3) taxes on farm 
real estate. It does not include farm 
wages. 

e How Bills Affect Prices—By including 
farm wages, the Pace bill would boost 
the parity prices of individual commodi- 
ties by amounts varying from 47¢ a bu. 
for wheat and 35¢ a bu. for corn to 
12¢ a Ib. for tobacco and $52 a ton 
for peanuts. The Thomas bill would 
increase prices of these commodities by 
smaller amounts, but other items by 
larger amounts. It would increase the 


parity prices for lambs by $5.50 a cwt., 
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Rep. Stephen Pace of Georgia spear- 
heads the push to raise farm parity 
levels by including farm wages in 
parity formulas—but without the 
blessing of major farm organizations. 


wool by 16.4¢ a Ib., and cotton by 8.8¢ 
a Ib. 

All of these increases would be in 
addition to any rise in prices paid by 
farmers for items already contained in 
the parity formula. The minimum gov- 
emment dollar-and-cents price supports 
voted by Congress for two years after 
the end of the war also would have to 
be raised. 

Currently, the price supports range 
from 90% of parity for wheat and corn 
to 130% of parity for wool, with an 
average above parity. These supports 
were designed to stimulate wartime pro- 
duction. The legally required minimum 
is 90% of parity for most commodities 
except cotton, which is 924%. 
eS tts May Be Lowered—Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson 
wants to cut the supports to the legal 
minimums next year in order to prevent 

roduction in excess of domestic and 
oreign needs. Moving in this direction, 
he announced last month a reduction of 
$1 a cwt. in the support price for hogs 
from Oct. 1, 1946, through Sept. 30, 
1947 (BW—Oct.27'45,pp5,17). 

This reduction followed a feeler that 
was spurned by Pace to cut the support 
for peanuts to $140 a ton from the 
present $160 a ton. 

Failing, in conference with Anderson, 
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to get a commitment to continue all 

rice 2s 5 re at the wartime levels, 
ace and his farm bloc colleagues now 
seek an — or better result by 
legislating higher parities. 

The present parity for peanuts is $168 
a ton. The government support price is 
$160 a ton. Pace would increase the 
parity for peanuts to $220 a ton, and 
the government support (at 90% of 
parity) would then become $198 a ton. 

Similarly, the present parity for soy- 

beans is $1.68 a bu., and the govern- 
ment support for the 1945 crop is 
$2.04 a The Thomas bill would 
increase soybean parity to $3.10 a bu., 
and the government support (at 90% 
of —-* $2.79 a bu. 
e ’s Plans Imperiled—Ander- 
son holds that the proposed increases 
in parities for all commodities would 
hamstring not only his efforts to elim- 
inate the wartime price subsidies by 
next July, but also his efforts to adjust 
postwar farm production to market re- 
quirements. 

Also, he says, consumer food prices 

would be forced up by artificial scarcity 
created through government accumula- 
tion of commodities at the high support 
prices. With few exceptions, the pres- 
ent law requires that government hold- 
ings cannot be sold in the domestic 
market at less than parity prices. 
e Farm Groups Divided—Neither the 
Thomas nor the Pace bill has Admin- 
istration or farm organization support. 
The Farm Bureau Federation wants no 
change in the present parities, pending 
consideration of the subject at the bu- 
reau’s annual convention to be held 
next month. 

The National Grange isn’t averse to 
a rise in parities, but thinks that the 
Thomas and Pace bills go too far. The 
Farmers Union isn’t sponsoring higher 
supports for farm operators; it wants, 
mainly, a boost in farm wages but no 
increase in consumer food prices. 
© Had Biggest Increase—Before the war, 
no one was interested in including 
farm wages in the parity formula. Their 
inclusion during most of the 1930's 
would have lowered, not boosted, the 
parity prices. By contrast, the seasonally 
adjusted average of farm wage rates is 
now 345% of the 1910-14 base. Wages 
have risen more than any other wartime 
farm production costs. 

During the war, the Administration 
compromised two legislative attempts 
to include the risin fas wages in the 
parity formula, by hiking the percent- 
of-parity price supports in lieu of an 
increase in parity itself (BW—Oct.13 
"45,p5). 

A probable compromise now is a 
further boost in supports from the 90% 
to 924% minimums to 95% or even 
to full parity. 
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United Fights CAj 


Airline asks U.S. court; 
review allocation of covet 
Denver-Los Angeles route , 
Western Air Lines. 


The airline fight over the Dey 
Los Angeles route, one of the |.st \y, 
gaps in the national air service patte; 
has entered a new phase with the § 
ing by United Air Lines of a brief 
the U. S. Court of Appeals, District 
Columbia, to support its petition { 
judicial review of a Civil A 
Board order awarding the ite 
Western Air Lines (BW—Noy.25 
p26). tit 

United has asked that this or 
issued Nov. 11, 1944, and another 
Jan. 23, 1945, denying petitions { 
reconsideration and reargument, be 
aside by the court and the case ; 
manded for review. 

@ Main Line on Regional?—The ay, 
to Western was contrary to a findi ee 
by CAB examiner (BW—Apr.22’44,piq prob 


wher 


that the route should go to Uniti year. 
on the grounds it is “inherently a « T 
ment of a Great Circle transcontinen{m Wes 
route and it should, therefore, over 
operated by a transcontinental carrie: to Si 

United much prefers this reasoningi& on a 
to the board’s observation that “tim befo 
maintenance of Western as a stro: avail 
regional carrier in a position to comm We: 
pete effectively in the western part @™@ 4D! 
the country outweighs any bencii use 
which might accrue from the establisg™ 1, 
ment of additional single-compagy °N 
service from Los Angeles to the kag ther 
via Denver. . . .” that 


But even more, United takes issu 
with the board’s statement that th 
finding is justified “particularly in vie 
of the availability of through plan 
service under an arrangement for thal 
interchange of equipment.” CAB 
decision, United argues, was ambigu: 
and inconsistent. 

e Interchange Disputed—A previ 
agreement whereby United and We 
em interchanged sleeper plane equi 
ment at Salt Lake City is still in effect 
but operations under it were cancel 
when the Army took airline equipmen 
in 1942. They have not been resumed 

Admitting that a Denver interchang 
agreement is a possibility if Weste 
finally obtains the route, United oo 
tends that the record does not just! 


a conclusion that one will be execut@ Joh 
or even that there is a probability GH jno 
one. “There is every reason,” the br te 
states, “to believe that negotiations \ e 
tween the two competing carriers wou! to | 
result in disagreement.” United qm ¢a¢ 
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timates that a two-carrier operation 
would require more than 50,000 persons 
a year to change planes at Denver. — 
e Competitors and Partners—Pointing 
out that United and Western already 
are competitors between Los ya, ne 
and San Francisco, the brief declares 
that “award of the Denver-Los Angeles 
route to Western and interchange ar- 
rangements at Denver would require 
United and Western to be parallel com- 
petitors and partners at the same time. 
“This involves two extremes. Parallel 
competitors are the most intense com- 
titors, whereas interchange carriers 
should be the most intense coopera- 
tors.” United, therefore, maintains 
that whatever the board’s opinion as to 
success or failure of the Salt Lake City 
interchange agreement, the new com- 
petitive situation between United and 
Western would prevent a successful in- 
terchange via Denver. 
e Radio Facilities Awaited—Western 
has not flown the Los Angeles-Denver 
route, but is making plans to do so 
when Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has completed installation of very high 
frequency communications facilities, 
probably shortly after the first of the 
year. 
’ There was some expectation that 
Western might conduct night operations 
over its present route from Los Angeles 
to Salt Lake City, then fly daytime only 
on a leg to Denver. ‘This, however, was 
before four-engine equipment became 
available to the commercial airlines. 
Western now expects to get delivery on 
a DC-4 in December, and probably will 
use this plane to start its Denver sery- 
ice, if the court denies United’s request. 
¢ New Tie-Up Considered—Meantime, 
there is some talk of the possibility 
that Western and other lines may band 
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John B, Blandford, Jr., National Hous- 
ing Administrator, sides with OPA in 
urging price controls on new housing 
to prevent.an inflationary spiral—isn’t 
eager to administer them. 
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together to set up what in effect would 
be a new transcontinental system to 
compete with the present four transcon- 
tinental carriers—United, American Air- 
lines, ‘Transcontinental & Western Air, 
and Northwest Airlines. This possibil- 
ity presupposes that Continental Air 
Lines of Denver will be awarded an 
extension of its route, already applied 
for, from Kansas City to St. Louis. Some 


observers foresee, in this event, that ° 


Western might connect with Con- 
tinental at Denver, while the latter 
might join Eastern Air Lines at the 
St. Louis terminus of Eastern’s route 47 
to the East Coast. Equipment inter- 
change agreements would complete the 
picture. 

Continental and ‘TWA also applied 
to CAB for the Denver-Los Angeles 
route, but their applications, like that 
of United, were denied. ‘TWA and 
Western presently have parallel serv- 
ice over the route from Los Angeles to 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


Housing Problem 


Aspricesskyrocket, OWMR 
six-point program appears to be 
best bet for solving difficulties. 
OPA’s legislation is unlikely. 


The question of price controls over 
housing—old as well as new—is nearing 
a showdown. 

This problem has already been kick- 

ing around the White House for two 
months (BW —Sep.8’45,p21), and now 
is squirming under the full light of 
publicity cast on it by the Senate Small 
Business Committee. 
e Fear of Inflation—The Senate hear- 
ings were prompted by the lifting of 
L-41, WPB’s basic construction control 
order, on Oct. 15. An emergency meas- 
ure, L-4] set dollar limits on various 
types of -building. The object was to 
channel scarce materials, facilities, and 
manpower into the kinds of construc- 
tion that would be of greatest support 
to the war economy. Although not de- 
signed aS a pricing measure, L-4] did 
have a restraining effect on prices. In 
residential building, for example, the 
sales top for wartime houses was set at 
$8,000. 

The immediate occasion for the Sen- 
ate hearing was overshadowed by an- 
other cause—the fear of fast-rising prices, 
the fear that an extension of the war- 
time run-up in home values will sweep 
the economy into an inflation spiral. 

@ Prices Skyrocket—On this score, wit- 
nesses told the committee that: 

Average prices for homes in nonfarm 
areas are up between 30% and 40% 


John C. Stevens, president of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
headed the construction industry ad 
visory parley, whose speakers urged 
fewer controls than have been recom 
mended by either NHA or OPA. 


since 1939, and individuals are paying 
anywhere from 20% to 100% more 
for homes now. 

Although the value of permits for 
residential building declined 72% in 
the last five years, mortgage-loan_re- 
cordings advanced 81%, with the size 
of the average mortgage increasing from 
$2,769 to $3,187. , 

Building-material prices rocketed 

238% in the first World War inflation, 
and three-fifths of the rise came during 
the 18 months that followed Armistice 
Day. 
e The Public Lament — Against this 
backdrop of facts and figures, com- 
mittee members were told officially 
what they certainly knew from their 
own observations, or, at least, from the 
wails and laments in their daily mail: 
Although millions of persons want new 
homes, building materials and products 
are still scarce; construction labor is still 
short; vacancies in most cities and towns 
are still at all-time lows. 

As National Housing Administrator 
John B. Blandford, Jr., sees it, the im- 
mediate problem is this: Between now 
and the end of 1946, at least 3,400,000 
nonfarm housing accommodations are 
needed—1,600,000 for married veterans 
now without homes of their own, 1,300,- 
000 for single veterans expected to 
matty ~~ the period, and 500,000 
for new civilian families. 

e Deficit of 2,000,000 Homes—On .the 
side of prospective supply, the Bland- 
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ANOTHER TROUBLE-SHOOTING JOB? 


“Let's look at Brazil next,” says Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, and rotund 
Assistant Secretary Spruille Braden who supervises the Division of the Ameri- 
can Republics focuses his attention on the latest of the Good Neighbors to 
experience a political upset. Technically, Brazil is due for a federal election on 
Dec. 2, but not many people in the United States would be surprised if strong 
man Vargas staged a comeback—either as a surprise candidate in a rigged 
election or in a quick coup which even now he may be organizing. 


ford presentation came to 1,420,000 ac- 
commodations, as follows: 


Rulsting, weCemcies oo. 0 ese sacs 295,000 
Dissolution of families through 
death or divorce. ..........-.- 650,000 


New construction and conversions 475,000 


TOM cecccccdeccesecces 1,420,000 


Setting this figure against need—3,- 

400,000—gives an estimated deficit of 
2,000,000 nonfarm homes between now 
and the end of next year. 
e Not a Tme Picture—Even at that, 
observed the housing administrator, this 
deficit does not give effect to more than 
1,000,000 nonfarm families already liv- 
ing doubled up. Nor does it give effect 
to demand as distinguished from need; 
millions of additional persons would 
like a new apartment or ea 

Although the statistics of other wit- 
nesses on this point differed from 
NHA’s, they were unanimous to this 
extent—that housing need, to say noth- 
ing of demand, is hopelessly out of line 
with prospective supply. The real dif- 
ference of opinion is on just how the 
housing problem should be met. 

e Pushing for Ceilings—OPA and NHA 
are convinced that the answer lies in 
price ceilings for all houses, new and old. 

The Office of War Mobilization & 
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Reconversion said that it is ready to 
breathe real life into a six-week-old, six- 
point program calling for interagency 
action and government-industry coop- 
eration. At the same time, it agrees 
with OPA—if the ceilings “don’t stop 
construction.” 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 

speaking for the Producers’ Council too, 
is all for relying on “the common sense 
of the home-buying public to prevent 
unduly high prices” and on “encourag- 
ing as many builders as possible to build 
new homes, thus increasing the supply 
of dwellings in relation to demand.” 
e Another Program—The National Assn. 
of Home Builders has advanced its own 
six-point program, including inventory 
controls, continuation of present price 
restrictions on building materials, and 
a coordinated campaign by government 
and industry to increase production and 
clamp down on inflationary pricing of 
homes. 

Retail lumber dealers are for a let- 
alone policy at present, claiming that if 

roduction of new housing is stimu- 
ited, all difficulties would vanish. 

Some mortgage bankers advocate a 
national mo e appraisal policy, one 
that would embody the “sound and 
conservative” method of NHA’s Fed- 


eral Housing Administration. ‘Th 

ject is to clip the wings of fi 
insured savings and loan associ 

e Gunning for OPA—Of all these 
tions,” OPA’s stands out like 
thumb—and almost everyone is | 

a bang at it. For what Admini 
Chester Bowles proposes is actua 
capstone of a broad administrativ: 

ture for controlling prices of h : 
from the time a foundation is dig t 
the time a sale is made. 

As a first step, OPA is going t) 
tend ditiabedid tents ceilings ty || 
building materials, such as brick, Jun. 
ber, soil pipe; all building products, 
such as doors, windows, cabinets, }):! 
tubs, septic tanks; and most contracto 
services, such as painting, paperiny, tv. 
newing of roofs, digging of i Only 
a handful of materials, products, and 
services are now under sic ceilings; the 
remainder are under “formula pricing” 
(cost plus a specified markup). 
© What Price Agency Wants—In setting 
such ceilings, local conditions—such a; 
wage rates and delivery charges—will be 
taken into account. These ceiling prices 
will then be posted by neighborhood 
building dealers, lumber yards, con 
struction firms, and OPA field offices 
OPA expects buyers to be able to check 
construction costs as easily as house. 
wives check food prices in the comer 
grocery. 

OPA can do all this under its present 
powers; in fact, it has done it on a 
relatively small scale throughout the 
war on repair and modernization proj- 
ects. But now that L-41 is gone, thre 
is a hole in the over-all ceiling that OPA 
would like to build; for while a con- 
tractor would be buying construction 
materials, products, and services at con- 
trolled prices, he would be able to scll 
the finished product in an uncontrolled 
market. 

e Dual Objective—To plug that hole, 
OPA wants new legislation. And it 
thinks that such legislation should: 

(1) Prevent speculative buying and 
reselling of existing homes by making 
the first price, after legislation is passed, 
the ceiling price for future sale. Pro- 
vision zo be made for upward ad- 
justments where improvements have 
been made after the initial sale, or 
where special circumstances were prcs- 
ent. 

(2) Establish price ceilings on new 
homes. These would be sufficiently 
high to cover all costs of production 
(not in excess of legal price ceilings 
for materials, products, and services) 
plus a “generous” profit (perhaps 19+) 
or 1942 margins) to the builder or de- 
veloper. 

e Room for Adjustment—If he wishes, 
says OPA, a builder should ‘be able to 
get an approved ceiling price before /ie 
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Look Ahead ... Look South 


How’s your business outlook these days? 


Are you looking ahead? To expanded markets 
... to the economical manufacture and distri- 
bution of your products through easily available 
sources of raw materials, skilled labor, cheap 
power and fuel, and excellent transportation. 

Are you looking South? For temperate climate 
all year “round . . . for a greater increase in 
consumer buying than that of any other section 


of the country .. . for abounding raw materials 
... for skilled workers ... for cheap and plenti- 
ful power and fuel ... for efficient, dependable 
transportation on the 8,000-mile network of the 
Southern Railway System that “serves the South.” 


Maybe you can improve your business out- 


look if you—Look Ahead .. . Look South! 


CrwmeeT E. Ror 


ed 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 


ee ee 


Give your entire sales force an 
opportunity to see the same tested 
demonstration of your product. Put 
the features of your new line into a 
film — show it on the efficient RCA 
16mm Projector—it’s easy to operate, 


simple to maintain. 


RCA engineers have designed a 
projector that provides brilliant 
illumination and quality sound. This 
careful engineering is backed by 
RCA’s in the 


development of picture and sound 


constant research 


reproduction. RCA projectors are 


Bey More War Bonds 


built to give dependable performance 


under hard usage. 


For detailed information on the 
RCA Sound Film Projector, send for 
descriptive booklet. Write: Radio 
Corporation of America, RCA Victor 
Division, Dept. 70-167FR, Camden, N.J, 


RCA 16mm Projectors 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


starts to build. But if he wants 
immediately, he should be able 

mit his cost estimates and propos: | c¢), 
ing for checking and approval |v ¢h, 
appropriate government agen le 
either case, he would have an_ oppo, 
tunity to adjust the ceiling price aft. 
the building is completed, if unfc :esec, 
cost advances endanger his profit unde 
the original price. 

Although OPA and NHA are 
on the desirability of such a_ play, 
neither wants to undertake the acty 
job. It would be a tremendous adm 
istrative task—to say nothing of the 
unpopularity that would desceid 
the administrative agency. 
© Doubtful Legislation—As far as Co; 
gress is concerned, Sen. Robert I’. \V ip 
ner, New York Democrat, and kh; 
Wright Patman, Texas Democrat, hi 
stated that they may introduce the k 
of legislation that OPA is shouting { 
but its chances of passage are slim. In 
view of the widespread desire to junk 
wartime controls, it will take the hard. 
est kind of “doing” to convince ( 
gress that this is the time to vote a ney 
one. 

This is particularly true since Re. 
conversion Director John W. Snyder, 
under senatorial questioning, took an 
agnostical stand on the OPA request- 
though he wouldn’t give it his unquali- 
fied backing, he wouldn’t actively op- 
pose it when, and if, it is introduced. 
@ Snyder's Program — For better or 
worse, it looks as if solution of the 
housing problem will be approached by 
pushing Snyder’s pe emg program- 
announced Sept. 18 when the decision 
was made to drop L-41. Here is a point- 
by-point summary of that program, to- 
gether with accomplishments to date 
and OWMR’s hopes for the future: 

(1) “Through interagency action an 
active campaign to increase the supply 
of scarce building materials wilt be un- 
dertaken and, if necessary, price and 
wage increases and priorities to break 
bottlenecks will be granted.” 

What was done in the brick industry 
illustrates the procedure. Once the need 
for increasing brick production was ¢s- 
tablished, an interagency committec 
went into action. OPA increased prices; 
WPB granted priorities for firms need- 
ing equipment; the U. S. Employment 
Service launched a recruitment cam- 
paign; and plants in need of financial 
assistance were referred to banks and 
federal lending agencies. Result: Brick 
output is now expanding smartly. 

(2) “The Civilian Production Admin- 
istration will strengthen inventory con- 
trols to prevent hoarding of building 
materials so that building will not be 
delayed by artificially created shortages.” 

Last week, inventories of all kinds, 
sizes, and grades of lumber by all users 
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yYoU NEED 


VALVES 


he ake dote on it. Tiny tots beg for it. Adults 
relax with it. America from 6 to 60 has taken the soft 
drink to its heart... and made it the life of the party. 

Today these flavorful drinks are a billion dollar 
industry—more than 800,000,000 gallons of them 
pour out in a tide annually to quench our thirst. 

This big business is simple in its essentials—simple 
because of modern piping with its precise control by 
valves. Fruit juices must be extracted. Sugar must be 
refined. Water must be purified and perhaps carbo- 
nated. Bottles must be washed and onaliinad and 
valves are essential in every step of these processes. 

It is natural to suppose that piping plays an im- 
portant part in the yp drink aaa. dependent 
as it is upon the control of liquids. But as a matter 
of fact, flow control is vital to practically every busi- 
ness. For piping is essential in handling steam, water 
or esate gas or liquids of any sort. 

Supplying everything for every piping system is 
Crane’s job. You may manufacture steel or refine oil. 
You may process foods or produce tires. You may 
operate a railroad or supply electric current but 

whatever your business, valves, fittings 
and pipe are important to you. 

By standardizing on Crane piping you From the time the syrup is blended until it is mixed with water, 
are assured of high quality, low main- carbonated, bottled and capped, its production is precisely 
tenance—a sim ified stock handlin controlled by means of valves, fittings, and pipe. Bottles must 

roblem—and better service pn be cleaned and sterilized too as shown above. In this operation, 

ne’s nation-wide distribution. quality piping speeds production—reduces cost. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 


«@b VALVES - FITTINGS + PIPE 
PLUMBING - HEATING - PUMPS 


BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS SERVING ALL INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


direct 

contact 

with every member 
of your staff! 


EXECUTONE speeds your voice to any de- 
partment of your business, and brings 
back an immediate response. You lift no 
receiver, twirl no diall You just press 
a button...and talk! Executone elimi- 
nates the endless running back and forth 
from one office to another. Reports are 
made—questions asked and answered — 
without a person leaving his desk! 
EXECUTONE conserves energy, reduces er- 
rors, increases efficiency, helps every- 
body get more work done! EXECUTONE 
INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales-engineered, 
installed, guaranteed and serviced by 
factory-trained specialists in principal 
cities. It will pay you to get the whole 
story. Fill out and mail the coupon—now! 


Leche 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
For free booklet mail coupon today! 


EXECUTONE, INC. 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet L-13 
Name 
Firm 
Addr 
EE 
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BUY MORE BONDS! 


IN THE OUTLOOK: STEEL PRODUCTION 
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1945 Steel Output as a Percentage of Wartime Average 
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Purchasing agents are clamoring for steel—and the earliest possible dcliven 
dates. That, in combination with mills’ already clogged order books, is push. 
ing output up again after the interruption caused by the coal strike. But much 
reconversion steel has been lost, and output probably can’t be pushed back up 
to wartime levels with manpower still short and the wage-price issue hamper- 
ing management decisions. The “natural” level appears to be a bit above 
90% of the war rate—which is equivalent to about 85% of capacity. 


were limited to 60 days’ requirements 
or a “practicable minimum,” whichever 
is less. It was also announced that 
CPA’s compliance staff would police 
these and other inventory restrictions 
—on cast-iron soil pipe, copper wire, etc. 

(3) “The Office of Price Administra- 
tion will strengthen price control of 
building materials to counteract infla- 
tionary pressure.” 

OPA’s extension of dollar-and-cents 
ceilings to building materials, products, 
and contractors’ services will soon be 
introduced. A pilot study has been 
carried out in Chicago; Washington, 
D. C., may be the first regular testing 
ground. 

(4) “The federal credit agencies will 
do everything possible to discourage ex- 
cessive and unsound lending on mort- 
gages. They will enlist oakianay co- 
operation of banks and other lending 
institutions to minimize the danger of 
inflated prices due to excessive de- 
mand.” 

Under the Trading With the Enemy 
Act—legal authority for existing controls 
over consumer credit (BW —Oct.6'45, 
p82)—the Administration could require 
uniform down payments by all mortgage 
lenders. This was about to be put into 
effect last spring, but was dropped when 
Fred M. Vinson was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, from his post as 
reconversion chief. Presumably, the Ad- 
ministration considers this too radical a 


26 


step at this time. So “voluntary coop 
eration” will undoubtedly be telied 
upon. 
(5) “Representatives of — industn 
—- including real estate, building 
supplies, and construction will be called 
to Washington to map out a voluntary 
program to increase quickly the produc- 
tion of all materials and facilities needed 
for an expanded home-construction in- 
dustry, and also to help fight inflated 
building costs and real estate prices.” 

This meeting is expected momen 
tarily and will be a logical followup t 
the construction industry advisory con- 
ference sponsored in Washington thi 
week by the U. S. Chamber of Con- 
merce. The campaign probably will in- 
clude an ambitious program of radi 
and press publicity. 

(6) “The National Housing Agency 
in conjunction with industry represent- 
tives will provide an information and 
advisory service on home values avail 
able to any prospective home buyer tt: 
sees of whether federal assistance i 

nancing is involved.” 

Although OWMR has not made 4 
definite announcement in this regard, 
it seems to presage use of NHA’s 60-odd 
Federal Housing Administration state 
and district pr for appraisal pur 
poses. Prospective home buyers would 
bring specifications in and get advice 4 
to whether they are paying more thar 
they should. 
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; Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
10. 1948 General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y¥. * Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 


A REPORT 
TO INDUSTRIALISTS 


NORTH CAROLINA has the re- 
sources, actual and potential, for 
new industries. 

During the last half century 
there has been built in North 
Carolina the greatest textile mill 
industry in the United States, an 
industry that was new to North 
Carolina and the South but al- 
ready old in manufacturing and 
marketing techniques. 

During the same period there 
was also built in North Carolina 
the greatest household furniture 
industry in the United States, al- 
so then new to North Carolina 
and the South. 

And, in a similar period there 
was built in North Carolina the 
greatest tobacco industry in the 
United States. Here was fash- 
ioned the mechanical, financial 
and marketing techniques of the 
tobacco industry, techniques 
which have revolutionized the 
selling of mass consumer goods. 

Enterprise in these fields has 
meant much to North Carolina. 
It has changed the State from an 
almost totally agricultural com- 
munity to about 12th place in the 
nation as a manufacturing state.* 

North Carolina has labor, and 
the record proves it, that is capa- 
ble of learning new skills and 
techniques and is willing to work 
—a supply of men and women 
workers with the ability to help 
build new industrial empires. 

Thousands of North Carolina 
men and women workers learned 
new skills in wartime work. To- 
day they stand 
ready to turn 
these newly ac- 
quired skills to 
the production 
of peacetime 
goods. 


Industrial opportunities are va- 
ried in North Carolina. Here is 
produced one-fourth of the pea- 
nuts harvested in the United 
States, but the amount of peanut 
products manufactured in the 
State is negligible. 

North Carolina pioneered in 
the growing of soybeans, today is 
a real factor in the production 
of this crop, and yet there is lit- 
tle soybean processing in the 
State. 

No other state equals North 
Carolina in the production of 
sweet potatoes, and here is the 
basis for a great alcohol and 
starch industry. 

North Carolina has great forest 
resources; and fish oil, cake and 
meal possibilities — five percent 
of this latter industry already be- 
ing located in the State with the 
surface barely scratched. 

Mineral resources, including 
coal, mica, clays, iron, manganese, 
tungsten and magnesium, to men- 
tion only a few, await the touch 
of business enterprise that built 
the great and profitable textiles, 
furniture and tobacco industries. 

North Carolina invites Indus- 
trialists with imagination, with 
vision and faith in the future of 
America, to turn their eyes our 
way. North Carolina’s friendly 
people will help you build new 
industries. Write to Department 
3388, Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


* Data from“NorthCarolina’s New Industrial Opportunity,” 
published by the North Carolina State Planning Board. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Aviation in 1955 fi« 
CAA estimates that civ | 
planes in operation will number 
400,000 in ten years. Jobs fo, 
900,000 are envisaged. 


The Civil Aeronautics Administn. 
tion this week painted the pict 
civil aviation ten years from nw ;; 
a report on “Civil Aviation anil the 
National Economy.” 

The number of civil planes in 
tion will grow from the present 
to over 400,000 by 1955, accordin 
CAA estimates. In the main 
estimates are based on the rat 
growth of automobile ownership. At ; 
comparable stage, 1900 to 1910, a 
mobile registrations increased 45° ; 
year, reaching 486,500 in 1910. CAA 
cuts the growth rate obtained from 
automobile experience because of the 
still prevalent fear of air travel and pre- 
dicts a growth rate of 30% a year in 
civil planes. 
© Passenger Miles—The report projects 
a five-fold rise in passenger miles flown 


CROSBY'S PIECE PIPE 


For the greater convenience and 
pleasure of pipe smokers—and their 
neighbors—Bing and Larry Crosby's 
Research Foundation, Hollywood, 3s 
promoting a plastic pipe that comes 
apart for easy cleaning. A replaceable 
briar bowl insures proper flavor. Dur- 
ing the war the foundation set aside 
the pipe, which is made on an injec 
tion machine, in its search for military 
inventions (BW —Aug.8’42,p59). Now 
it plans to farm out its peacetime 
products for manufacture under con- 
tract—especially to the region’s crop 
of baby war plants. The foundation, 
however, will do the marketing. 
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| by domestic airlines. Airline traffic 


would represent 50% of Pullman pas- 
senger mileage by 1955. In addition, 
U. S. airlines are expected to carry 
2,000,000 passengers to foreign points, 
about 10% of the number carried on 
domestic routes. 

CAA estimates that a civil aircraft 
industry of these dimensions would 
provide 900,000 jobs, or 760,000 more 
than the prewar total. Some 650,000 
persons would find direct employment 
in the aviation industry. The remain- 
der represents an estimate of the num- 
ber of persons who would be employed 
in mining, machinery manufacture, 
petroleum refining, and the like to 
supply the needs of expanded aviation. 
oF Program—To attain these 
goals, the report outlines a Federal 
Civil Aviation program calling for ex- 
penditures of about $100 million a year. 
Almost two thirds of this sum would go 
for 3,050 néw airports. Pilot training 
would be made available each year to 
40,000 persons of college age. 

Air and ground aids to air naviga- 
tion—including radar devices—would be 
improved. Expenditures for CAA’s re- 
search and development program would 
be increased modestly. 

e Prosperity Factor—If the CAA fore- 
casts of civil aviation potentials prove 

here near accurate, the growth of 
aviation will be an important factor 
in postwar prosperity. According to 
their estimates, aviation can provide 
almost 6% of the new jobs required 
for full employment. 

Few guideposts are available for ap- 
praisal of the report. In general, the 
CAA goals represent the middle ground 
between the pessimists and the ex- 
tremists. 


MORTGAGE LAW UPHELD 


New York State’s mortgage morato- 
rium law, originally enacted chiefly to 
protect the small home owner from the 
a ree conditions of 1933, is just as 

id today even though the factors that 
brought about its passage may no longer 
be present. 

t is the gist of a New York State 
Supreme Court decision this week in 
a case involving the constitutionality of 
the statute’s 1943 extension. That en- 
actment provided for another year’s sus- 
= of the right to foreclose for de- 

ult in payment of principal on any 
mo executed before July 1, 1932, 
when debtor had correctly main- 
tained interest payments and complied 
with the small amortization payment re- 
quirements added to the law in recent 
years, 

The Supreme Court indicated that the 
question of its present applicability was 
one for legislative not judicial action. 
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WHAT’S MY BUSINESS? 
And what has it to do with Your Business 


My business—not too easy to classify—is a consulting 
management engineering service. It is available to industry 
and business, covering their entire fields of operation. 

This service is designed to help your business develop and 
grow and prosper. We’ve been at it for 26 years and are 
still at it, with more than a hundred qualified engineers, 
trained to do a job for you, 


Here are some of the things we do: 


BUSINESS SURVEY—Surveys for Management, Directors, Bankers or 
Investors, to determine the earning possibilities of a company. 

MANAGEMENT—Programs, methods and policies, organization, reports, 
cost and budget controls, pricing, compensation, incentives and products. 


MERCHANDISING—Market studies, selling methods and quotas, sales 
costs and salesmen’s compensation, 


MANUFACTURING—Plant engineering and facilities, production methods, 
manufacturing organization, controls for materials, inventories, pro- 
duction, quality and expense, labor controls and incentives. 


ENGINEERING RESEARCH—Product development and performance, proc- 
ess development design and research. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS—Personnel selection, placement and develop- 
ment, supervisor training, job evaluation. 

* * * 
OUR CREED—“Labor is just as efficient as Management 
plans for it and gives it tools with which to work.” 26 years 
of experience has not changed that basic thought and its 
importance to your business. 


City National Bank Bidg., 208 S. La Salle St. 


= 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Brings to Industry and Business 
26 Years OF CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES « CLEVELAND ¢ BULKLEY BUILDING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Graybar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave. 


Radio, 25, Looks at the Future 


Frequency modulation broadcasting over thousands of stations 
is nearest to realization on industry's birthday, but facsimile and 
television with full-color pictures over networks are in sight. 


As broadcasting celebrated its 25th 
anniversary this week, the peactime 
future held these developments: 

Thousands of frequency modulation 
(FM) stations, opening new avenues of 
education and entertainment. 

Facsimile broadcasting, providing de- 
livery of news in newspaper form 
through home radio sets. 

Television, with full-color transmis- 
sion and nationwide networks. 

High-powered clear channel standard 

(AM) broadcast stations established at 
regular intervals throughout the coun- 
try to provide radio service to remote 
rural areas now unable to hear broad- 
casts. 
e FM to Blanket Nation—Of all these 
future developments, FM is closest to 
realization. A new and _ improved 
method of broadcasting, FM filters out 
all static, both atmospheric and man- 
made. 

Recently revised allocations of the 
new FM spectrum—to 88-108 mega- 
cycles from 42-50 me.—should ulti- 
mately provide something like 10,000 
broadcasting stations, according to Fed- 
eral Communications Commission fig- 
ures. This compares with some 900 
standard stations in the continental 
U. S. Paul A. Porter, FCC chairman, 
predicts 2,000 to 3,000 FM stations 
within five years. 

To date more than 600 FM applica- 
tions are on file at the FCC. In the last 
fortnight the commission has granted 
129 applications for new stations. 

Under new FM allocations, the coun- 
try is divided into two areas: 

Area I comprises southern New 
Hampshire; all of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and the District of Columbia; 
southeastern New York, north to Al- 
bany-Troy-Schenectady; Maryland, west 
to Hagerstown; and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, west to Harrisburg. 

Area II is the remainder of the 
country. 
© Two Types of Stations—Two types of 
stations are permitted in Area I—metro- 
politan and community; in Area II, 
rural as well as metropolitan and com- 
munity stations will established. 

Unlike present standard outlets, 
metropolitan stations must serve an 
equal area in each district. Power is 
limited to 20,000 watts effective radi- 
ated power. Antennas must be 500 ft. 
above the highest point in the terrain 


within ten miles. (In FM broadcasting 
the taller the antenna the more power- 
ful the signal.) 

Community stations are designed to 
serve the smaller areas. They are 
limited to 250 watts effective radiated 
power, with antenna heights of 250 ft. 
e Higher Power in Rural Areas—Rural 
stations will be allowed much greater 
power—as high as 200,000 watts effec- 
tive radiated power. This is to pro- 
vide service in widely scattered rural 
areas and smaller communities. (Be- 
cause of the proximity of cities in New 
England, “rural” stations are not practi- 
cal in that area.) 

Area I allocations illustrate the large 
number of FM transmitters possible, as 
compared with the limited number of 


standard stations. The FCC has ijjade 
available enough channels to acco: ::n9. 
date 258 stations in all—158 nitro. 
politan, 100 community. This com ares 
with only 124 standard stations ji, th 
same area. 

Since Area I covers approxin:te) 
50,000 sq. mi., and the total ar. oj 
the U. S. is 3,000,000-plus sq.m; 
some 15,000 FM stations, theoretical), 
can be accommodated in the U. 5. © 
© Obstacles Encountered—Just — hoy 
soon FM gets going as a public scryicc 
depends upon several factors. Set inany 
facturers have complained about OPA 
ceilings, but Price Administrator Ches 
ter Bowles last week indicated his be. 
lief that competition would take car 
of pricing and permit the removal of 
ceilings at a fairly early date. 

To help get FM started, the FCC 
granted permission to duplicate standard 
programs on new FM < sstations. Thus 
the public has been tol@ that its fay. 
orite Sunday evening programs would 
be available on the new static-free sta 
tions. But James C. Petrillo, president 
of the American Federation of Musi 


C 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR 


Faced with disposing of two million 
Neoprene gaskets for Wasp engines, 
the Chicago branch of the Office of 
Surplus Property—which this week 
handed over its business to the new 
War Assets Corp.—demonstrated 
marketing ingenuity. Aiming its saie 
brochure at milliners, the Chicago 
staff suggested that the gaskets might 
be used as trimming fasteners, flower 
bandeau and bracelet foundations. 


THE S69 QUESTION ... HOW TO ATTACH 
MILLIMERY TRIMMINGS WITHOUT SEWING 7 


In contrast was the scramble (below 
in Kansas City, Kan., for B-25 rubber 
gas tanks, which were offered gratis 
when the lot attracted no bids. 
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= Out: of this nettle, me OS, we pluck, Soon there will be guns and 
cme fi 4 . ammunition for sportsmen, roller 
(below this Cf, St ‘ Shak LA xr skates for kids, and flashlights and 
: akespeare (22 : ‘ ee 
rubber “/ 4 at ‘ 7 batteries for everybody. There will 
d gratis be brass, bronze and other metals 
Is. There was a lovely flower that the mountains of munitions that needed by countless manufacturers 


bloomed miraculously on the rubble 
heaps of London. This flower never 
grew wild before in England. The 
miracle of its blooming came from 
the nitrates loosed by tons of bombs 
that fell on English soil. 

There were not many pleasant 
things to be seen among the ruins 


of World War II. Yet one thing 
we can be thankful for—this war 
made production bloom mirac- 
ulously. Here in America, all of 
us turned to, hand workers and 
brain workers alike, to heap up 


backed up our men. We worked 
with all our might at a job we 
didn’t like—to get it over quickly 
and get our sons back to the 
friendly jobs of peace. 

Olin Industries did not like 
the job of war any better than 


anybody else. Now they are mighty 
glad it’s all over and they can get 
back to peace timeand the 
making of things that 
will help people every- 
where enjoy life with 


to create a thousand and one things 
to make life better. All these will 
again come rolling out of the acres 
of mills and laboratories that make 
up Olin Industries. 


The job of peace has been Olin’s 
job for more than half a century. 
Today, the mountains of munitions 
America produced have served their 
purpose, and the lovely 
flower of peace will grow 
out of them. 

On INpustrizs, INc. 
East Alton, Illinois 


a free heart once again. 


Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY * WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY ¢* WESTERN BRASS MILLS * BOND ELECTRIC 

CORPORATION ¢ WESTERN POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY * GOVERNMENT OWNED OLIN OPERATED TACOMA 

ALUMINUM DIVISION ¢ UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY (OPERATING ST. LOUIS ORDNANCE PLANT) * LIBERTY 

POWDER COMPANY ¢ EQUITABLE POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY * COLUMBIA POWDER COMPANY * EGYPTIAN POWDER 
COMPANY ¢ TEXAS POWDER COMPANY 
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Think of the 


Convenience 


of doing business with you: 
next-door neighbor. The 
chances are that, whatever your 
line of business, it may be in- 
creased or facilitated by deal- 
ing in Canada—a ready market 
for goods and a rich source of 


ye 

e Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, with over 500 branches 
and three-quarters of ‘a century 
experience, welcomes inquiries 
regarding trade with Canada, 
whether import or export. 


THE 
CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
New York Seattle San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. Los Angeles 
Over 500 Branches Across Canada 


NATIONAL 


Premium 


BEER 


cians, has demanded that networks hire 
an extra musical staff if standard pro- 
ms are duplicated on FM stations 
(BW—Nov.3'45,p78). 
© Congress Is Ited—Broadcasters 
met in Washington last week to discuss 
ways and means of meeting the Petrillo 
ultimatum. They declined to discuss 
their plans, but it is understood they 
conferred with congressmen who handle 
radio legislation. 

Rep. Clarence F. Lea, Democrat of 

California, chairman of the House Inter- 
state & Foreign Commerce Committee, 
already has met with the legislative 
committee of the Federal Communica- 
tions Bar Assn. on new radio legislation. 
His committee held extensive hearings 
early this year on the Dondero and Fer- 
guson bills to prevent Petrillo from 
interfering with educational broadcasts 
such as the Interlochen (Mich.) music 
camp, which he ordered off tlie air two 
years ago. 
e Stations Are Silenced—Whether the 
A.F.M. edict was a factor in the deci- 
sion the networks refused to say, but 
on Oct. 28—effective date of Petrillo’s 
ultimatum—National Broadcasting Co., 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and 
Bamberger Broadcasting Service, Inc., 
owner of WOR, the Mutual Network’s 
New York key station, all took their 
respective FM stations off the air. 

The stations said they were discontin- 
uing broadcasts in the old band, and 
would be off the air to make technical 
adjustments preparatory to operation on 
the new frequencies. 

Before the year is out, however, 

broadcasters hope: to solve the Petrillo 
problem and have FM operating in time 
for buyers of new receiving sets. FM 
manufacturers plan to be in full pro- 
duction shortly after Jan. 1. 
@ Clear Channel Problem—Sound radio 
of the future is expected to embrace 
thousands of FM stations covering all 
urban areas and some rural territories, 
with high-powered clear channel stand- 
ard stations carrying broadcasts to the 
remotest sections. The FCC has sched- 
uled a hearing on the clear channel situ- 
ation for Jan. 14. 

Two issues are at stake: Shall the 
FCC permit stations of more than 
50,000 watts, the present power limit, 
and reallocate the clear channels, or 
shall the present clear channels be 
broken down to permit more than one 
station to operate on each? 

In standard broadcasting there are 
four types of stations: Class I-A, operat- 
ing with 50,000 watts power on ex- 
clusive “clear” channels; Class II, sec- 
ondary stations of lower power, shar- 
ing clear channels with dominant 50,- 
000-watt outlets; regional stations, 
limited to 5,000 watts power; and local 
stations, with a maximum of 250 watts. 
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FLYING FISH 


Swathed in Goodyear’s pliofilm that 
seals in moisture and—almost—climi 
nates emanating odor, chilled, fresh 
fish may be flown or shipped without 
ice, according to Air Cargo Research 
after experiments at Wayne Univer 
sity, Detroit. Dead air space created 
in cartons by paperboard between two 
wrappings maintains initial low tem. 
peratures. With ice eliminated, con- 
tainer weight is cut from 75 Ib. to 11 
Ib. for a 100-Ib. fish cargo. 


Whatever the outcome, FCC Chair 
man Porter and L. K. Jett, veteran en- 
gineer, have gone on record predicting 
that the radio of the future will consist 
of FM and high-powered clear channe 
stations, assuring coverage for every in 
habitant of the U. S. 
e Facsimile and Television—As for fac- 
simile, Porter only last week declared 
that the time is not far off when the 
radio listener will be able to tune 1 
his facsimile receiver, which probabl 
will be combined with his AM an 
FM receiving set, and receive a com 
6 news report in newspaper form 

uring the war facsimile received littl 
public attention, but the military sen 
ices were very much awake to the ar 
and marked progress was made. Obv: 
ously, newspaper publishers are inter 
ested. 

Television has been allocated 1' 
channels below 300 megacycles and 25 
channels above 400 mc. Under the 
present 13-channel plan, seven station: 
can be established in New York and 2 
least one television station in all of the 
first 140 markets of the country. 

CBS a short time ago demonstrated 
so-called 525-line color television in the 
frequencies above 400 mc. and at 
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«yf TRUCKS SAVE TIME, MONEY, HEADACHES FOR 


s for fac 

declare BOTH SHIPPER AND CONSIGNEE! 
when the ee Cena Nene enummed 
» tune 1 e 
probabl ..» And here is 5-way Proof! 
AM ani To beat stiff postwar competition will take 
e a com LESS DELAY! When trucks start rolling—they keep on the speed, flexibility and convenience that 


per form rolling! They're never “‘side-tracked”! only trucks can offer. So make plans now 
ived littl with your local motor carrier for a program 


itary sen LESS JOLTING! No joiting “starts” or “stops”—no of postwar service. For list of these carriers 


r ode “switching” or “humping” to smash fragile shipments. consult the ATA Motor Carrier Directory. 
e. v1 


are int LESS HANDLING! Goods travel from shipper to con- | te AMERICAN TRUCKING inoustev 
AMAEBICAN °c 


signee with a minimum of reloading. Needless wear and 
tear is wholly eliminated. 


LESS SPOILAGE! Because trucks travel direct routes— 
n station: goods arrive faster, fresher. 


wk and at 
all of the LESS LOSS! With so much less loading—chance of costly _ 
try. loss is slashed right to the minimum. \ Alls e/ 


] wn 
onstrated e, ry 
ion in the 

and at 


TRUCKS CREATE NEW INDUSTRIES—NEW JOBS—NEW WEALTH! 


v. 10, 194 
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In the compass cf the word automatic you can find the chief 
difference between industry a century ago and industry today. And this highly 


significant word describes Louden Selectomatic Dispatch . . . marking a major 
advance in materials handling methods. The operations that just a few months 
ago demanded close and constant supervision now take place unattended. 
Loads travel anywhere in a plant, from any origin to any destination; parts are 
handled through processing, oven doors opened and closed, dipping operations 
are timed exactly; travel from floor to floor or building to building negotiated; 
distribution of needed materials to waiting machines achieved; loads spotted or 
dumped; empties returned to the loading point .. . all these operations and 
others follow automatically upon one simple setting of the selector switch. 
Factories now employing Selectomatic say this is the most amazing handling 
achievement in years. You will come to automatic handling eventually: why not 
investigate it now? The Louden Machinery Company, 5246 N. Superior Ave., 


Fairfield, lowa. 


SELECTOMATIC DISPATCH 
For the automatic and unattended handling of materials 


nounced that within a short tic 4, 
networks will be operating with qa) 
schedule of color. 
e Higher Television?—Engineer. «,y ; 
will be a-year or 18 months bef. - tel, 
vision is ready for complete ser. c. 2 
that time, experimenters in the high 
EE (above 400 mc.) «ill 
ready with a higher-definition b} ck anj 
white picture, comparable to th fine; 
quality motion pictures today 
If such is the case, television migh 
well climb into the higher fre« enced 
by popular demand. That wou'd maid 
available additional channels for FY 
and the potentialities for FM are yi 
ally unlimited. 


Brick From Kaiser 


Coast refractory produ¢ 
is being marketed in easter 
competitors’ own territory. Ne 
plant is under construction. 


Permanente Cement Co. has nibbled 
profitably at the refractory brick busines 
and is now marking out a bigger bite 
It thereby becomes a factor in a hithert 
closely knit field whose annual incom 
of upwards of $70,000,000 a year r 
flects a degree of success in defendin 
pricing policies against government at 
tack. 

On the shores of Monterey Bay nea 

Watsonville, Calif., the Kaiser-owne 
cement company is erecting a plan 
which, when completed early next year 
will have a 100-ton daily capacity of th 
firebrick essential to steel furnaces. 
e Into Competitors’ Territory—T hat : 
not an enormous production by th 
standards of an industry which in 193 
produced more than 4,000,000 tons of 
bricks from the several clays in use. Th 
significant thing about it, from the i 
dustry’s point of view, is that a lay 
proportion of the output will be hauled 
across the country and sold at compet 
tive prices in the home territory « 
such long established manufacturers 3 
Harbison-Walker, Pittsburgh; Nort 
American Refractories, Cleveland; an 
General Refractories, Philadelphia. 

Without making much fuss about it 
Permanente has Gees selling its fr 
resistant brick in the East for a year. 
e Among the Customers—Its customer 
include Republic Steel in Ohio, Un 
versal-Cyclops Steel Co. in Bridgeville 
Pa., and Indiana Steel Products Co. 3 
Chicago, all within the natural marke 
ing area of the big eastern manulat 
turers. ; 

Other users of Permanente refit 
tories include Anaconda Copper, Ame* 
can Smelting & Refining, Sheffield 
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%* Interesting Facts About Another Industry Through Which Bemis Serves Every American Family 


We're tired and thirsty, Mom- 
how about some orange juice 7 


Te 

Ould makd 
for FM 
[ are vi 


Yes, Junior has the right idea, and 
while he doesn’t know about vita- 
min C, he does know that a brim- 
ming glass of orange juice is just 
the thing to top off that football 
session with Dad, 

Dad's a doctor. He knows that 
vitamins and minerals are important 
to his family’s health. Just yesterday 
easte he said: “Be sure we have plenty of 

N fresh citrus fruit on hand, Mother. 
ry. Ne We'll need their vitamins as in- 
ion. = surance against colds,” 
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That put the problem squarely up 
to Mom... and she found the 
most practical solution was an easy- 
to-carry 8-pound open-mesh bag 
of oranges. Yes, here she is, buying 
oranges by the pound, 


icturers a 
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Pound selling of oranges has been a real 
lp to Mrs, America, for it gives her a 
ay to compare the price of oranges 
ith the price of all other fruits sold by 
he pound, It’s a buying tool she does 

not have when oranges are sold “‘by the 

dozen,” and it gives her a new apprecia- 
ion of the value of the orange. 


The practice of selling oranges by the 
pound which is now accepted so enthu- 
siastically by grocers and housewives 

tywhere owes its start to the con- 
sumer-size open-mesh bag that made 
pre-packaging of oranges possible. Since 
1930, Bemis has been a leading manu- 
acturer of those open-mesh bags and an 
important supplier to the country’s citrus 
Towers and shippers. 


Today hundreds of products are pack- 
aged in Bemis Bags. Very often, as in the 
case of pound selling of oranges, these 
bags have been responsible for new trade 
practices that give the product new sales 
appeal. In other instances bags have 
placed a product in a better competitive 
position in a crowded field... or low- 
ered packaging costs with a subsequent 
lower price to the consumer. 


Are you overlooking a sales or service 
advantage you can give your product 
with one of the many types of bags made 
by Bemis? A consultation with Bemis 
packaging specialists may prove helpful. 
It will not obligate you in any way. 
Write Bemis today. 
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_ Burlap, Cotton and Paper Bags 
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SAY THANKS WITH A BOND 


Uioudler 


AND THEN CAME THE CHICAGO DAWN 


Hordes of Chicagoans enjoyed the blazing demise last week of the city’s oldest Jifomis 
grain elevator—slated to be torn down anyway—but the spectacle was more fp 
expensive than they thought. The grain bins contained about two million 
b. ft. of white pine lumber in rare sizes, was to have been salvaged by the 
American House Wrecking Co. and used in the area’s postwar construction 
program. Value of the lumber was put at $150,000. The elevator was pur 


Some chemicals would not be avail- 
able or but for Pfaudler acid 
resisting Glass-Lined Steel Equipment! 

If that sounds incredible, consider 
D.D.T., the insecticide that eradicates 
typhus germs, flies, mosquitoes and 
oben pests. This product is so corro- 
sive during manufacture that noming 
short of Pfaudler Glass-Lined Stee 
Reaction Equipment could be used 
for processing! Poison and the 
organic synthetic for impreg- 
nating our soldiers’ uniforms against 
gas attack, are also in this category. 

Pfaudler Glass-Lined Steel Equip- 
ment is simply a “must” in so many 
corrosive processes. Its flexibility has 
proved of great advantage to industries 
which are constantly changing proc- 
esses and formulae—like chemical, 
petroleum and even food. You get 
more out of your original investment 
by having this equipment available. 
The Pfaudler Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Resistant to all acids (except hydroftu- 
eric). C plete standard lines of glase- 
lined steel stills, reactors, heat ex- 
changers, pipe, fittings, valves, storage 
and mixing tanks are covered in our 
literature. May we send it to you? 


ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
GLASS-LINED STEEL EQUIPMENT 


chased recently by Cuneo Press, Inc., which will build a new plant on the site. 


Steel, Northwestern Steel & Wire, and 
Oregon Steel Mills. 

Permanente’s invasion of the refrac- 

tories field was not premeditated. The 
cement company itself is a big user of 
firebrick, and so are the Kaiser-owned 
steel mill at Fontana, Calif., and mag- 
nesium plant at Permanente, Calif. 
e How It Began—Pursuing Henry J. 
Kaiser’s policy of integrating raw ma- 
terials production when it is econom- 
ically feasible, the cement company a 
few years ago began experiments in high- 
temperature chemistry. The objective at 
that time was a “captive” brick plant to 
satisfy the needs of Kaiser's own enter- 
prises and cut costs. (Brick is expensive 
and must be replaced from time to 
time.) 

Research developed a process for 
blending rigidly controlled percentages 
of magnesia and dolomite into a peri- 
clase of high purity. This is the prin- 
- ingredient of the basic refractory, 
which must resist temperatures ranging 
from 2,000 F to 3,600 F. 

e Tested in Furnaces—Kaiser furnaces 
were used as proving grounds for the 
new brick. Linings of the new product 
were installed in six openhearths and 
one electric furnace at Fontana, two 
dolomite kilns at Natividad, near Sa- 


linas, Calif., and one magnesia kiln at 
Moss Landing. 

Kaiser engineers were convinced that 

they had a product which was superior 
in its durability and heat resistance. 
That’s when it was decided to take a 
crack at the competitive market. 
e Plant Outgrown—A year ago, Per- 
manente Cement began to press brick 
for other customers at a temporary 
plant at Milpitas, Calif. Demand ha 
been deemed sufficient to warrant the 
more permanent installation at Nios 
Landing on the Bay, where the new 
plant will have access to a steady flow of 
magnesium oxide made from sea watet 
by the magnesia plant of its sister com- 
pany, Permanente Metals Corp. 

Kaiser is content to leave in the 
realm of conjecture the question of how 
much his move into commercial pro 
duction of firebrick was dictated by 
pricing policies of established manv- 
facturers. 

e Under Fire—More than once the 
American Refractories Institute has 
locked horns with the federal govem- 
ment over pricing practices. In 194l, 
at the crest of the wave of antitrust 
prosecutions loosed by Thurman Amold, 
the institute and some of its member 
were fined $37,000 on their pleas of nolo 
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sntendere to price-fixing charges (BW 
u 19°41,p28) a ae 
Again in 1943, the institute was un- 
« fire, this time from the Federal 
ade Commission, which charged 
embers with eliminating price compe- 
tion by use of a zoning system of pric- 
(BW-Jul.31°43,p92). 
sanente is not a member of the 

nstitute. 
Kaiser's Position—Kaiser showed his 
jsrespect for established prices a year 
eo when he reduced his cement prices 
in northern California by 20¢ a bbl. at 
time when producers in southern Cali- 
omia were receiving OPA permission to 
srease prices by 20¢ (BW —Dec.16'44, 
104). Rcenetitors promptly matched 
he new price in northern California. 
But Kaiser people are not talking price 
of brick, other fhan to say that they are 
dling competitively. Their sales talk 
s quality, longer life or a greater num- 
ber of heats. 
While conceding that Kaiser has 
racked, during wartime shortages, the 
eneer of a hard-shell industry, the trade 
s reserving judgment until the Cali- 
omia product has survived the test of 
peacetime competition. 


Poultry Surplus 


Resumption of Army buying 
saves $5 million in market sup- 
port as oversupply threatened 
eavy losses to producers. 


The surplus chicken problem lost 
iost of its urgency last week when the 
Army resumed purchases in the five big 
ommercial broiler areas and promised 
0 feed chicken twice a week to men 
pnd women in uniform. 

Taxpayers Save—Between now and 
anuary, the Army will be buying 
hicken at the rate of about 1,000,000 
b. a week, one-fourth as much as be- 
ore V-J Day. But the estimated cost 
f $1 million will save taxpayers five 
imes that amount, or $5 million, which 
s what the Dept. of Agriculture would 
ave had to spend to support the 
narket. 

Chicken production in 1945 will be 
ell over a billion birds weighing an 
stimated 3,575,000,000 Ib., about 10% 
ore than last year. Chicks were 
atched mostly before the war ended 
Aug. 14. Before that, military demand 
ad practically swept chicken off the 
vilian market. By September, how- 
ver, broilers were goin begging. As 
prices sagged, growers Ts ruinous 
jOsses, 

Summer Flocks—Inasmuch as_ the 
my had no contract with farmers or 
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GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York ¢ Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta 
New Orleans ¢ Jersey City * Seattle * Indianapolis 
Houston * Los Angeles ¢ Oakland * Minneapolis 
Dallas ¢ Jacksonville *« Columbus ¢ Fort Worth 
Tampa ¢ Detroit * Cincinnati * Des Moines 
Oklahoma City ¢ Greenville « Portland « St. Louis 
San Antonio * Memphis « Kansas City * Bogalusa 
Milwaukee « Chattanooga * Weslaco * New Haven 
Appleton ¢ Hickory « Greensboro 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


leleta 


... Adds hours to your work week 


Consult Graybar 
Regarding Teletalk 


Graybar Specialists will gladly ap- 
praise your needs and recommend 
the best and most economical Tele- 
talk installation for your offices, 
plant, bank or other organization. 


Trained Graybar Specialists are at 
your service in 87 principal cities. 
They are eminently qualified to con- 
sult with you and show how you can 
realize maximum benefits from Tele- 
talk—savings in time and energy, 
elimination of much waste motion 
and inaccuracy, reduction of oper- 
ating costs! 


Whatever your particular require- 
ments are—whether a small or more 
elaborate Teletalk installation, a 
voice paging or a program distribu- 
tion system, or a Webster Electric 
industrial sound system — consult 
Graybar without delay. Graybar is 
listed in the classified telephone 
book in 87 cities. Call in a Graybar 
Specialist today. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Graybar Offices in 87 
Principal Cities 


GETTING TOUGH WITH EGG SHELLS 


Even.one of nature’s best packages—the egg shell—is undergoing impro\ 
ments, At Beltsville, Md., the Dept. of Agriculture laboratory and a jaunt 
leghorn (right) have produced eggs with tough, nonporous shells which resis: 
breakage (left), evaporation, and heat. Technicians say the eggs remain edib 
after two weeks of hatching heat—twice the heat resistance of ordinary egg 
Other new eggs have thicker whites for frying, poaching. 


processors, it was legally free to cease 
buying chicken. Pressure to reenter the 
market was put on the Quartermaster 
General, Lt. Gen. Edmund B. Greg- 
ory, by a Senate Agriculture subcom- 
mittee headed by Rep. Stephen Pace, 
Georgia Democrat. ‘The committee had 
been told by the North Georgia Poul- 
try Assn. that the industry faced col- 
lapse unless some relief was afforded 
by the government. Gregory’s decision 
to buy is expected to cover the last nine 
weeks of the year, until the time when 
seasonal scarcity cuts into the surplus 
supply. 

Normally, commercial broilers are 
raised for the January-to-June market of 
high prices, but war’s needs for more 
food caused growers to raise flocks dur- 
ing the summer, too. 
¢ Civilians Resist—About half all com- 
mercial broilers come from the Del- 
Mar-Va area, and the remaining half 
from these major centers: Gainesville, 
Ga.; Harrisonburg, Va.; Durham, N. C.; 
and Fayetteville, Ark. 

Civilian resistance to buying chicken 
is also contributing to the oversupply. 
Prices to consumers have fallen but lit- 
tle, and chicken now has to compete 
with meat which now is not only com- 
paratively plentiful but cheaper. The 
House Agriculture Committeeehas been 
trying to make OPA Chief Chester 
Bowles see that price ceilings ought to 
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be removed if, as it contends, they ten 
to keep the price of chicken so high that 
they interfere with moving surpluses. 
e Producers Gambling—But sur! 
trouble is by no means ended. Alreac 
the broiler men, gambling on contin 
ing high prices, are increasing thew 
flocks. They hope that the meat sup 
ply will not be so great next year 
anticipated, and that reconversion 
move so swiftly that everyone will hav 
a job and money—to spend on chicke! 

If they lose, and there’s no Army t 
eat chicken twice a week, the Dept. «i 
Agriculture will have to buy the sw 
plus under the 1942 Steagall amen 
ment to the Commodity Credit Cor 
Act. 

Commercial hatchery output in Sep 

tember totaled 47,000,000 which wa 
93% more than the same month las 
year, and even 12% above Septembe: 
production in the record year of 194) 
During the first nine months of thi 
year, hatchings numbered 1,481,140,00 
chicks, 17% above the 1944 twelve 
month total. 
e Cutbacks in Spring—In the spring 
when egg prices are expected to dro 
because of an egg surplus, the depart 
ment predicts a reaction in the chicke: 
trend. Farmers and commercial grower 
foreseeing lower chicken prices, wil! cv' 
back their orders for baby chicks. 

Hatchery men are already worried. 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


teletal 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE AW 


emperor @ Teletalk Intercommunication, the potent force that 
@ jaunt did so much to speed the work of the Army and Navy 
ich resist in wartime, is again available for business and indus- 
in edibk trial use. This is timely news for every executive who 


is faced with problems—highly accented by the de- 
mands of new competitive conditions—of time-and- 
energy saving, keeping costs within control, eliminat- 
ee ing errors, delays, confusion, operating inefficiencies. 


aly Cges 


thes ‘cu: 9) Here is the modern method of instant voice-to-voice 
high tha contact which permits swift transmission of informa- 
Pluses. tion and instructions between two or more key indi- 


surplus viduals in your organization, with no one leaving his 
. Alread desk. A quick flip of a handy Teletalk key at your 
contin Hj elbow does the trick. Say what you want to whom- 
ing thei ever you want— whenever you want! Get up-to-the- 
neat sup minute information on orders, materials, accounts, 
t year : shipments, credits . . . even while holding the tele- 


will ee phone, if you wish. 


chicken — 007 Teletalk models for 2 oy gp indus- “ne 
Amy t trial, professional or institutional need. You can save (44 
Dept. of time, energy and money by installing Teletalk—in a YEAN, poh peated ? 7 
the su modest suite of offices or a block-long factory ...ina x / GET. WV TELETALK/ 
| amen warehouse or bank or hospital! C00ed the Sobinx, , 
dit Cor 


| The first cost of Teletalk is soon absorbed by savings. 
t in Sep) Jnstallation is easy; power is taken from the lighting 
Neely ws circuit. The nearest Teletalk distributor (see classified 
telephone book) will gladly recommend the most 


onth last - : - 
eptembe’ economical installation for 

of 1943 waste geet ————— |_ you. If you don’t find him 
$ of this Electronic inter- listed, write us direct. 
140,00) | Satem'ae Teletalk 
+ twelve ee Gea, tection, tain BUY VICTORY BONDS 

institutions, homes and farms. 
. “WHERE TO BUY IT” Licensed under U. S. Patents oj fe 

e spring GRAYBAR ELECTRIC Co., INC. Western Electric Company, I ncor- 

to drop 634 South 6th St. JAckson 1174 porated, and American Telephone 
e depatt Louisville and Telegraph Company 
4 chicker fwrestes) 
| growers \X/ 
, will cut ; 
“ks KELESTEL< 
yrried. Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. « Established 1909 + Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address “ARLAB” New York City 


mm | Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


G.E. Revolution 


Five-year study results in 
sweeping changes in production, 
distribution, brings expansion 
into new fields. 


There is a major revolution in progress 

in the nation’s No. 1 manufacturer of 
electrical goods—a revolution upsetting 
time-honored administrative policies and 
one that will place General Electric Co. 
in new business. 
e Triple Objective—The culmination of 
five years of study and planning, initi- 
ated shortly after Charles E. Wilson and 
Philip D. Reed stepped into the top 
executive posts in 1940, the changes are 
sweeping through management, pro- 
duction, distribution, and sales phases 
of G.E. operations. 

Production changes are geared to 
three broad objectives: (1) expansion, 
to maintain the erie relative com- 
petitive eens ) replacement of out- 
moded facilities (at least in part to take 
advantage of war-developed techniques, 
such as repetitive manufacture of hith- 
erto custom-built steam turbines); and 
(3) invasion of new business fields with 
products of G.E. research (20% of all 
funds for expansion will go into facili- 
ties for new products). 

e To Invest Millions—G.E. already has 
announced that it will spend $280, 000,- 
000 for new construction and for mod- 
ernization and reconversion of existing 
facilities. It will increase its plant area 
from some 22,000,000 sq. ft., the 1940 
figure, to around 30,000,000 sq. ft. (part 
of this will represent Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. facilities now in process of 
acquisition), while its peacetime em- 
ployment is expected to reach 140,000, 
against 76,000 in 1940. (Plant area at 
its wartime peak was 40,000,000 sq. ft., 
es 171,000.) 

ssuming employee productivity at 
the same level as in 1940, this would 
mean G.E. anticipates net sales approxi- 
mating $750 million annually, against 
$412 million in 1940 and $1,300,000,- 
000 in 1943 and 1944. Actually, G.E. 
expects higher productivity per em- 
ployee as a result of technological ad- 
vances and looks for a peacetime busi- 
ness volume that will double the 
prewar level. 
e Satellite Plants—Manufacturing activi- 
ties will be further decentralized in 
carrying out this expansion. Goal is 150 
factories, compared with the present 86. 
Around major plants that are engaged 
in producing components for G.E. 
appliances and equipment will be erected 
a group of satellite plants which will 
produce parts. 


Located within perhaps 100 mi. of a 
main plant, they will tap new labor 
markets outside congested industrial 
areas. Also, G.E. feels, this will produce 
two other major benefits: assure more 
stable employment (workers in smaller 
cities can lead a fuller life, enjoy lower 
living costs), and promote product sales 
through employees’ word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising oi regional loyalty to “home- 
nes industries. 

est shift planned is the trans- 
ea of the electronics department’s head- 
uarters and major operating center 
tom Schenectady to Syracuse, N. Y., 
where a $10,000,000 “Electronics Park” 
will be built. 
e New Plants—Other major changes in- 
clude increased production of fractional 
horsepower motor manufacture in the 
Fort. Wayne (Ind.) area (a $3,200,000 
lant will be erected at Tiffin, Ohio; 
Siew facilities at Kokomo, Ind., are 
being leased; land for another plant has 
been purchased at Decatur, Ind.). Still 
other developments will be additional 
appliance manufacture in the East, 
and enlargement of chemical depart- 
ment operations, with a $4,700,000 
laminated plastics plant to be erected at 
Coshocton, Ohio, and a huge silicone 
resins manufacturing plant slated at 
Waterford, N. Y. 

Beyond these, extensive improve- 
ments are planned at new and existing 
locations scattered through the East, 
Midwest, and Far West. Some $20,000,- 
000 will go to reconverting and modern- 
izing apparatus department facilities at 
Schenectady. A 57-acre site has been 
acquired at San Jose, Calif., for a pro- 
jected plant; small transformers will be 


built in a new $3,000,600 plant 
25-acre site at Danville, Ill; a p! 
plant is under construction at Ana 
Calif., land for another has bex 
quired at Albion, Mich. Addi 
deals are pending. 

© Policy Changed—The chemic: 
partment expansion program reprc .ent 
a sharp change in long-standing 
policy. Research over the years ha 
duced numerous new techniques, 
ucts, and processes far removed fro 
G.E.’s traditional field of electricit: an 
electronics. Policy has been to license 
other manufacturers to use these “by 
products” of G.E. research. (Onc 
standing exception to this practice 
cerns tungsten carbide. G.E. acquired 
German patents for this extremely hari 
alloy some 20 years ago, set up a sub- 
sidiary, Carboloy Co., Inc., to produce 
it.) 

Henceforth G.E. will exploit man 

of these developments itself. The new 
plant at Waterford will produce silicone 
resins and rubber (BW—Dec.9’44,p7()., 
Manufacture of jet engines (BW Jan. 
15’44,p19), development of which was 
tossed into General Electric’s lap by 
the Army as a result of the company’s 
long experience with airplane turbo- 
superchargers, is another promising new 
field for G.E. 
e Aircraft Competition—Where _ the 
company formerly made superchargers, 
instruments, and other small units for 
planes, it now will enter the business as 
a manufacturer of aircraft “systems’- 
ignition, control, lighting, communica- 
tions. And this all spells new competi- 
tion for old-line producers. 

Partly to expedite this expansion, 
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MASS PRODUCTION BUILDS A BRIDGE 


Now nearing completion, a concrete highway bridge across the Mattaponi 


River at West Point, Va., 


was put together on a production line basis. The 


33-deck spans were cast on land in 110-ton, 40-ft. long sections, loaded by 3 


gantry crane onto a barge and floated into position (above). 


Water was 


pumped into the barge to lower the sections onto the piers. Virginia State 
Highway Dept. engineers claim the procedure saved time, labor, and mone’. 
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These are not an artis§$ conception of shapes that can be fabricated with a high- 
strength steel. They age actual parts produced with N-A-X High-Tensile by manu- 
facturers who haveflearned that great strength and exceptional formability are 
available in one grgat steel. Q If you have a problem that involves the fabrication 
of high-strength gfeel—if you have a product that could command the market if it 
were stronger, /onger-lasting or lighter—consult Great Lakes Steel Corporation. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 
Couporalion 


N-A-X ALLOY DIVISION © DETROIT 18, MICHIGAN 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Easier to regulate! 


Why compare a Hancock Flo- 
control Valve to something as 
delicate as a watch regulator? 

Because this valve can be set 
exactly for any desired amount 
of flow and can be re-set any 
number of times to a point of 
exactitude within a hundredth 
turn of the wheel. 

Obsolete forever are the 
crude ways of working a valve 
—a dab of paint, a piece of 
string, or the dubious memory 
of a workman. 

The accuracy of Hancock 
Flo-control Valves endures for 
they embody all that is best in 
modern design, new alloys and 
the kind of workmanship that 
knows only one quality—the 
finest. 

Wherever the exact amount 
of flow in any line is of impor- 
tance, specify Hancock Flo- 
control Valves and be positive 
that precise regulation is an in- 
credibly simple procedure which 
will last indefinitely. 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors every- 
where. Write to them or to us for full information. 


ite HANCOCK 
Valves 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


partly to increase over-all company 
efficiency, G.E. has completely re- 
vamped its departmental system of oper- 
ation. Formerly there were four depart- 
ments: apparatus, lamp, electronics, and 
appliance and merchandise. Now two 
former divisions of the last-named de- 
partment have been given departmental 
status—chemical and air conditioning. 
The apparatus department, long the 
backbone of the firm’s business, has 
been divorced from its close relationship 
with the over-all administrative setup, 
and given a measure of autonomy com- 
parable with that of the other depart- 
ments. 

e Behind the Program—Five years of 
careful planning, based on long-range 
studies of national income and on G.E.’s 
calculated share of the nation’s peace- 
time business, lie behind the company 
program now unfolding. 

One of Wilson’s early acts when he 
became president of G.E. was the crea- 
tion of a Special Planning Committee 
whose duty it was to map out fu- 
ture company activities. (This commit- 
tee was initiated some months before 
Pearl Harbor.) 

From the outset the problem was 

approached from the standpoint of na- 
tional economics. G.E.’s production in 
various years was related to the country’s 
total we of goods and services; these 
relationships were broken down to in- 
dividual classes of merchandise and 
equipment. From this it was possible to 
project future trends in the various lines 
in which the company was or might be 
interested. 
e Close Estimates—Present estimates of 
peacetime business volume that G.E. 
must achieve to maintain its relative 
position and contribute its share to “full 
employment” are based on a peacetime 
national output approximating $135 
billion at 1941 price levels. 

As these estimates were broken down 
by departments, divisions, and even 
products, a complete picture was ob- 
tained. This pointed up the problems 
of the individual departments—expan- 
sion of facilities here, creation of more 
jobs (possibly through new products) 
there. 

Ultimately, all such calculations 
were checked against department heads’ 
forecasts of business prospects in their 
respective lines. Variations, remarkably 
enough, were rarely more than 10%, 
with department chiefs naturally the 
more optimistic. 

One other major policy decision came 
out of this study—to increase emphasis 
on the sale of consumer goods. Pre- 
paring accordingly, G.E. expects to push 
old and new a pliances, gadgets, and 
consumers’ oa icts. 

e Merchandising Is Emphasized—Three 
significant marketing moves in this con- 


FLIGHT WITH A MATCH 


At Brooklyn (N. Y.) Polytechnic In. 
stitute, Zygmunt Fonberg, Polish 
rocket expert, lights the taper of his 
model ram jet motor—which he de. 
scribes as the world’s simplest engine. 
Developed principally as a means of 
launching gliders, the model consist 
of a 9-in. tube with a conical lining 
filled with gasoline which flows into : 
nozzle where it mixes with air. Com- 
bustion of the mixture provides pro- 
pulsion force. Fonberg, president of 
Aircraft Jet & Rocket Corp., contends 
that a 40-in-long engine could drive 
a two-place glider, that the present 
unit needs little research and devel: 
opment to make it a practical reality. 
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nection have been: (1) expansion of it 
distribution channels (BW —Apr.25'+5 
pl06); establishment of a nationwid: 
uniform price for appliances (BW —Oct 
20°45,p84); and an announced policy 0! 
applying prewar prices to goods, wher: & 
ever it is found to be possible (B\W- 
Sep.8’45,p5) 

Spearheading its sales drive is it 
“More Power to America” promotio! 
through which it intends to help uti: 
ties show their customers—laundric. } 
farmers, electrical contractors, machi! ‘ 
ery manufacturers, for example—whet 
they can use more electric power t 0 

a 
e 


Im-I~-150 © © wet hte 


advantage. For G.E. believes that i 
electric power demand is increased, : 
sales of electric equipment, og 
steam turbines to generate that : 
power to the houschold iiaiaes 3 : y 
power tools which utilize it, will clim) 
accordingly. 
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‘Reconversion ...and Your Insurance 


Reconversion throws the spotlight once more on 
this perennial truth: Your business and your busi- 
ness insurance requirements are constantly changing 
and call for the continuing service of alert and com- 
petent insurance brokers. 


During our 100 years of service to commerce and 
industry we have seen four post-war reconversions. 
Because the present one is the largest and most 
complicated from an insurance standpoint, we 
offer this advice: Do not overlook the urgency of 
adapting your insurance to your activities! Proper 
insurance is vital in projecting your operating plans 
into the future. 


Whether your insurance program needs revision 
because of changes in factory routine, introduction 
of new processes, shifting of employees or for any 
other reason, the facilities of Johnson & Higgins 
are at your disposal. Our rating and fire prevention 
engineers will assist you to minimize your fire 
insurance cost. Our loss control services will assure 
you of maintaining the lowest possible premium 


cost level for compensation and public liability 
risks. Our contract analysts and account execu- 
tives will constantly work with you in adjusting 
your insurance contracts to meet ever-changing 
conditions. Our experienced loss departments will 
assist in the collection of your claims. 


In short, Johnson & Higgins will act as inter- 
mediaries between you and the insurance com- 
panies, functioning as your insurance buyers and 
advisers, representing you at every step of the 
way—all at no additional cost and with “‘no axe 
to grind, but yours.” 


r 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
63 Watt Street - New Yore § 


WINNIPEG 
TORONTO 
MONTREAL 


CHICAGO BUFFALO 
DETROIT HAVANA 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
VANCOUVER 


SINCE 1845—BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


LL THE STEAM 


Se vou PAY FoR! 


rn 


GET 


Most every industry needs some steam all the time, but generally 
the requirement for full capacity is intermittent or for only a 
few hours each day. 


Clayton Steam Generators are fully automatic. They produce 
steam as you need it. Even from a cold start, full working pres- 
sure is reached in less than five minutes... after the start they 
instantly adjust themselves to any required load between mini- 
mum and maximum capacity. When no steam is. needed the 
generator “floats” on the line without waste. Irrespective of the 
load, they are 75% to 80% overall efficient. 


Beyond economy, Clayton Steam Generators offer many ad- 
vantages that set new standards for producing steam. They 
require one-fourth the space and weigh half as much as the 
average conventional boiler of like capacity; they come to you 
complete, ready to hook up and operate... no setting, bricking, 
or additional equipment is necessary. Operation does not require 
a licensed engineer (unless contrary to local ordinances). 


Available in six sizes, 10 to 100 H.P, oil or gas fired. All Clay- 
ton Steam Generators are constructed in accordance with ASME 
code for 150 pounds maximum working pressure. 


Clayton Steam Generators are particularly adapted to 
use in dairies, canneries, laundries, food dehydration, 
plastic and rubber processing, vulcanizing, plating, 
cooking, cleaning, sterilizing, distilling and all types 
of steam processing. 


If you are contemplating replacing, or adding to, 
your present boiler equipment we should like to 
tell you more about “getting ALL the steam you 
pay for”! We will gladly send our new catalog con- 
taining complete information. 


MANUFACTURERS 
or 


STEAM GENERATORS, 
CHASSIS AND ENGINE 
DIMNAMOMETERS. 
KERRICK KLEANERS, 
MYORAGLIC VALVES 


Transit Crusade 


Antitrust suit filed ag-ing . 


Southern Pacific Co., Stanc ard 
Oil, and bus concerns, charge; 
Pacific Coast monopoly. 


A civil complaint filed on the | icific 
Coast last week probably wa: th 
opening gun in the crusade the Ant; 
trust Division of the Dept. of Justice 
has been considering against so- llc 
“closed-door agreements” by which: co 
evge in transportation allegec|y ; 
veld in check. Relationships between 
rail and bus lines over a wide arca ar 
under scrutiny. 

e Fight Firms Named—In U. S. Di. 
trict Court at San Francisco, the di 

sion laid a monopoly charge against 
Southern Pacific Co., Pacific Grey. 


hound Lines, Standard Oil of Califor 
nia, Greyhound Corp., Dollar (bu; 
Lines, Interstate Transit Lines, Union & 
Interstate ‘ 


Pacific Stages, Inc., and 
Transit Lines, Inc. 

The firms, which withheld comment 
pending study of the complaint, we: 
accused of fostering a monopoly 
transportation between San Francis 


AR AREOLA OO SBE IPE? 


% 
and Portland, Ore., and on the coastal fF 
route between San Francisco and Lo 


Angeles. 


e ICC Gave Warning—Earlier this year 


the Interstate Commerce Commissioi 
warmed Pacific Greyhound that antitrust 
action would be taken unless the c 
pany relinquished its 40% interest 
Dollar Lines, a Portland bus compan 
The complaint last week asked tl 
ccurt to order Pacific Greyhound a 
Standard of California (which owns t! 
other 60%) to sell to an independent 
operator. 

It was alleged that Standard Oil gi 
Pacific Greyhound free rein in oper: 
ing Dollar Lines in exchange for ; 
average of $750,000 a year in gaso! 
and oil purchases, and that Pacific Gr 
hound permits poor service on Do 
Lines as a protection to its own bu: 
ness. 

Southern Pacific’s 39% ownership 0! 
Pacific Greyhound was attacked, 1 
the trust busters urged a divestiture ‘ 
der with the additional provision ¢! 
the rail carrier be forever enjoined fr 
stock interest in the coach line. 

The Interstate Transit firms a 
Union Pacific Stages, Inc., were accusct 
of maintaining exclusive passenger 1! 
terchanges with Pacific Greyhound 
e Competition Sanctioned—First rut 
blings of the antitrust suit were heat 
more than five years ago when the 
ICC, frankly motivated by a desire ! 
relax the grip of Pacific Greyhoun 
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Here’s help on ways to 


Streamline your 


paper work functions 


with 
Mimeograph 
duplication 


Right now, while you’re in the midst of recon- 
version problems, is the time of times to get 
the benefits of what Mimeograph* duplica- 
tion has to offer in advanced paper work 
methods. 

These methods have been developed to 
control, speed, and systematize factory func- 
tions. They supplement and tie in with plant 
layout and other factors that increase effi- 
ciency. 

With all of them, one writing takes the 


place of many. There is complete, accurate 
control all along the line. All copies produced 
are clean, clear, black on white, and they 
won’t smudge or fade. 

Take steps now to learn how Mimeograph 
duplication can serve you, by mailing the 
coupon below for free folders describing these 
three major functions: “Purchasing, Receiving 
and Inspection,” “Shipping and Billing,” and 
“Complete Production Control.” 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mork of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Potent Office 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. R-1145 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 


Please send me literature on the following: 


C) Purchasing, Receiving and Inspection 
(J Shipping and Billing 
(-] Complete Production Control 


COPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


FLUORESCENT 
STARTER 


For 15- and 20-watt Lamps 


A newcomer to the G-E line of 
Watch Dog Starters! — the FS-20 
for 15- and 20-watt fluorescent 
lamps. Its advent completes the 
Watch Dog series. Users of fluor- 
escent lighting may now enjoy the 
benefits of Watch Dog starting for 
all conventional lamps, from 15- 
watts through 100-watts inclusive. 

As with the popular Watch 
Dogs serving 30-, 40-, and 100- 
watt lamps, the new FS-20 features 
precision starting, elimination of 
dead lamp blinking and simplified 
maintenance, 

These features mean efficient, 

economical fluorescent lighting 
and reduced upkeep — important 
reasons why Watch Dogs are be- 
ing more extensively used in com- 
mercial and industrial fluorescent 
lighting systems, 
Write for our free bulletin. It tells how 
to use fluorescent accessories for best 
lighting results. Send your request to 
Section G1152-102, Appliance and Mer- 
chandise Department, General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Interstate ‘lransit Lines, and their rail 
affiliates on western transportation, 
pare operating privileges between 
os Angeles and Denver to Santa Fe 
Trail Stages (BW—Mar.9’40,p24). 
Previously the Santa Fe R.R. had 
twisted Southern Pacific’s tail by estab- 
lishing train-bus service between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and forcing 
a reduction in fares on this lucrative 
haul once enjoyed exclusively by S.P. 
(BW—Jul.23’38,p27). 


Aids for Business 


Wallace plans correction 
of defects in Dept. of Commerce 
information services and will 
add projects in several fields. 


Although the Dept. of Commerce 
in recent years has been pushing pro- 
grams designed to aid management, its 
material has been limited and con- 
sidered by many to lack value for whole- 
sale and retail fields, the service trades, 
and manufacturing. The department’s 
information service, including its statis- 
tical output, has not been effectively 
packaged and distributed for maximum 
usefulness to business. 

To correct, strengthen, and expand 
these services, Secretary of Commerce 
Henry A. Wallace, in his plans for re- 
organization of the department (BW— 
Nov.3’45,p24), would revitalize pres- 
ent bureaus, and add a couple for good 
measure—one for small business, another 
for scientific and technical research and 
aid. 

@ Jobs for Bureaus—To all bureaus 
would fall specific parts of these major 
tasks: 

(1) Preparation of a continuing basic 
market analysis to meet the needs of 
management. 

(2) Making extensive market meas- 
urements to guide manufacturers and 
distributors in establishing sales poten- 
tials and trading areas. 

(3) Opposition by the Bureau of 
Domestic Commerce, in cooperation 
with management and business groups, 
to existing and proposed state barriers 
that impede the free flow of goods across 
state lines. The bureau also would study 
state and local licensing and other regu- 
lations that affect distribution or cloak 
monopoly song 

(4) Analysis of business 
through clinical studies. 

(5) Study distribution costs, with a 
view to determining the role of distri- 
bution in the national economy, and 
whether distribution costs can be re- 
duced. 

(6) Preparation of industry and busi- 


failures 


NOW FOR CIVILIAN SKIES 


To private flyers, Beech Aircraft 
Corp. of Wichita, Kan., offers a new 
line of controllable-pitch propellers, 
similar to those it made for Ariny 
planes. To hit the market next month, 
the blades can be pitched by electrical 
or manual crank controls to take ad- 
vantage of the wind on takeoffs or to 
act as brakes on landing. Beech te- 
ports that the props will step up climb 
and takeoff power for 65-hp. plans 
from 15% to 26%. Models for larger 
craft—above 225 hp.—are still in the 
experimental stage. Prices range from 
$294 for the smallest manually opcr- 
ated unit to $588—with an extra $266 
for the electric control attachment. 


ness directories, listing establishments 
for various and particular industrial 
marketing purposes. (This would require 
a change in the disclosure provisions of 
the census law.) 

(7) Conduct a wide variety of studics 
on business policy, with the aim of giv- 
ing businessmen material upon which 
to base decisions. 

(8) Survey business operations to <lc- 
termine comparative performance and 
the most effective and profitable mct!)- 
ods. These studies would be sup] 
mented with field studies of results 
achieved in actual operations, and wou!d 
cover, among others, purchasing Pp I- 
cies, stock controls, accounting practic 
credits, and collections. 

(9) Preparation for newcomers f 
handbooks on particular lines of bi 
ness, covering opportunities in particu). 
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lines, investment required, selection of 
lines, location, sales techniques and 
display ideas, competitive considera- 
tions, causes of failure, etc. 

(10) Assistance to businesses — in 
technological development. Wallace has 
already opened a new bureau—Office of 
Declassification & Scientific Develop- 
ment—for this purpose. Declassification 
relates to enemy technical developments 
which are being translated by the Army 
and which wil! be made available to 
American businessmen. ‘This bureau will 
also assist business in technical and engi- 
neering problems and will maintain 
close liaison with research laboratories 
and scientific units of U.S. universities. 
It will promote and stimulate inven- 
tive genius and promote greater utiliza- 
tion of inventions. 

(11) Promotion of foreign commerce 
on a scale designed to put the U.S. 
in the forefront of world trade (BW— 
Nov.3'45,p24). 
¢ Decentralization—Wallace plans to 
establish Dept. of Commerce field 
offices in every business community and 
industrial area in the country to assist 
in carrying out his program, and to 
act as points of contact and dissemina- 
tion of | information. 

Another important part of Wallace’s 
plan is the proposed overhauling of the 
department's Business Advisory Coun- 
cil. Heretofore the council, often re- 
ferred to as the “Blue Book of Busi- 
ness,” has not been a dynamic influ- 
ence on either department policies and 
operations or upon U.S. business. Its 
advice and counsel have been sought 
only in a superficial sense and its chief 
role has been window dressing for the 
department. 

Wallace plans to broaden the base 
of the council by making it more repre- 
sentative of American business. It will 
be broken down into industry com- 
mittees such as those that functinned 
so effectively during the war with the 
Office of Price Administration and the 
former War Production Board. 
¢ Meeting Ground—By this blueprint, 
Wallace intends to give effect to his de- 
sire to make the Dept. of Commerce 
the agency through which government 
and business can exchange ideas. The 
program calls for aiding, advising, and 
serving business in at a way as to 
minimize business fluctuations, increase 
productive effort and thus give gainful 
employment to the maximum number 
in the nation’s labor force. 

Businessmen who have had a preview 
of Wallace’s plan for reorganization see 
in it his intention to invite suggestions 
of business on government policy and 
his willingness to assume leadership in 
the establishment of business policies 
that will contribute to the national ob- 
jective of expanding production. 
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AND MACHINE TOOLS 
SPEED UP PRODUCTION 


Your car—your food mixer—your vacuum cleaner—all are 
duplicates of thousands of other similar products. 


This production process starts with the machine-tool 
maker. His highly specialized skill develops the tools cap- 
able of forming part after part of identical dimensions. 


Not only the machines that make the tools but the ma- 
chines these tools make are more accurate—more lasting— 
more serviceable when equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings. 

In industry, agriculture and transportation actually mil- 
lions of rollers roll in the Hyatt Roller Bearings that are 
minimizing friction—keeping shafts aligned and gears, 
shafts and wheels turning smoothly. Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


Sack ups the VUetory — Buy Victory Sounds 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 


PRODUCTION 


From Ships to Locomotives 


Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. converts part of Pascagoula yards 
to production of diesel electrics. First of nine, all welded, sold to 
Alton R.R. Luxury ship orders bring company backlogto $100 million. 


The war’s end has brought no cessa- 

tion of industrial activity to the once 
quiet little fishing village of Pascagoula, 
Miss., where the Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Corp. has accomplished the conversion 
of part of its sprawling plant to the 
production of diesel electric locomo- 
tives. 
e Fast Conversion—The first of nine 
1,500-hp. locomotives, built to a com- 
posite of recommendations by railroad 
men, is almost ready for delivery. 
Robert I. Ingalls, board chairman, is 
depending upon the deterioration of 
railroad equipment in the United States 
as well as the war-borne destruction 
abroad to provide a flow of orders that 
will make his company a substantial 
factor in the field. 

The partial conversion from _all- 

welded A to locomotives was fast, 
easy, and without confusion, employ- 
ing as it did the same craftsmen, the 
same tools and equipment. 
e All-Purpose Unit—The first unit, all- 
welded, was built in conjunction with 
the National Supply Co., builders of 
diesel engines, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., and General Electric Co. It has 
been sold to the Alton R.R., scheduled 
to be merged with the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio. Executives of other lines have 
expressed keen interest. 

Ingalls describes the unit as an all- 
purpose model for switching, transfer, 
or road service. It may be operated in 
two, three, or four units for heavy 
freight duty. 

Upon its completion about Jan. 1, 

the company plans to send its initial 
model on an extensive tour of rail- 
road centers, particularly in the South, 
where the development of a locomotive 
industry in the region is of prime busi- 
ness interest. 
e What the Records Show—The ac- 
celerating importance of diesels since 
their introduction to U. S. railroading 
in 1924 is shown by two indexes: Of 
42,000 locomotives on American roads, 
nearly 2,400 are diesels. Further, on 
Jan. 1, 1945, orders on builders’ books 
for line-haul diesels were twice as 
numerous as for line-haul steam loco- 
motives; for switchers the score was 205 
diesels to none for steam. 


Most widely known in the diesel elec- 

tric locomotive field are American Loco- 
motive, Baldwin, Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion of General Motors, and Fairbanks- 
Morse (BW—Mar.31’45,p52). 
e May Move Inland—Ingalls’ plan is to 
get diesel electric locomotive construc- 
tion under way as a going venture at 
Pascagoula, then to move that activity 
inland, perhaps to Birmingham, per- 
haps to Decatur, where the company 
has a shipbuilding yard. 

The initial owe P is 58 ft. 8 in. long. 
It has a loaded weight of 256,000 Ib. 
and a starting tractive effort of 76,800 
Ib. Maximum speed, on a basis of an 
18/73 gear ratio, is 75 m.p.h. It car- 
ries 1,200 gal. of fuel oil. 


Additional units are in the for 
tive stage. They include a 1,200 
switcher, another switcher of the sa 
horsepower but of special body des 
and two passenger units, of 2,400 
3,200 hp., each adaptable to mult 
use. 

e Shipbuilding Continues—While 
production of locomotives has int 
fied activity at Pascagoula, the < 
pany’s $100,000,000 backlog incl 
orders for luxury ships for the S« 
American trade and diverse small cr.ift, 
At the peak of its wartime actiy:ty, 
Ingalls employed about 10,000 w 
ers. The present payroll is about 8,(\)0), 
and labor markets are being scoured to 
additional 1,500 to 2,000. 

The Decatur yard will start build. 
next year a standardized 90-ft., 
welded steel yacht, complete with fur 
niture, rugs, draperies, kitchen equip- 
ment—only the galley to stock before 
cruising. 

R. I. Ingalls, Jr., company vice-pres- 
ident, estimated the cost of this craft 
at “something like $1,100 to $1,200 
a foot.” Numerous inquiries indicate 
an active demand for luxury craft, he 
said. The company is currently de- 
signing a special model for a Detroit 
motor magnate. 
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ANOTHER JOB FOR ELECTRONICS—ALLOY ANALYSIS 


To analyze metal alloys in a matter of seconds, a direct-reading spectrometer 
has been developed by Dow Chemical Co., and has been used in its magne- 
sium alloying plant at Midland, Mich., for six months. Unlike conventional 
spectographs, which photograph spectrums of sparks generated by metal 
samples, the new unit measures spectrums electronically, records the conccn- 
tration of alloyed metals in chart form within 40 seconds—a fraction of tlic 
time required by spectographic methods, Dow asserts. The company reports 
that green operators can learn to use the device within a day, that it eliminates 
photographic errors, bulky and expensive equipment. An instrument con- 
cern will put Dow’s device on the market at the rate of about 100 a year. 
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A ee 
TO A LOST KINGDOM 


Four hundred years ago, an enemy 
invaded the North American continent. 
A little band of Spaniards, encased in steel 
armor and equipped with steel weapons, 
quickly overran the country now called 
Mexico, slaughtered thousands of defense- 
less Aztecs, and enslaved the Kingdom 
of Montezuma. 

Although the soil was impregnated with 
iron and large masses of it were scattered 
over the surface of the tableland, the na- 
tives did not know how to smelt the ore 
or work the metal. Today, the descend- 
ants of these vanquished Americans, still 
ignorant of steel, wander amidst jungle- 
choked ruins of cities without even a ra- 
cial memory of their people's former great- 
ness. Well may we term this 
vast, strange pyramid, recently 
excavated at Chichen Itza, a 
‘Monument to a Lost Kingdom’. 

Twice in our time, would-be 
invaders have failed to conquer 


} 
YOUNGSTOWN | 


« 


that knew 


: 


"0Stecl , 


America. Italy, Germany, and Japan have 
lost. So once again it is proved conclu- 
sively that to win a war a nation must have 
or achieve superiority in the use of steel. 

Steel can prevent wars as well as win 
them. In self protection, America must 
maintain her pre-eminence in steel, must 
employ it for permanent peace. To that 
end, Youngstown, who produces a large 
percentage of America’s steel, is ready to 
supply it...in wanted forms and formulae 
...to industry, to build new and improved 
products, thus to provide jobs, eliminate 
want and disease, insecurity and fear, and 
so advance peace and well-being through- 
out the world. 


OHIO 


New York 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


LOY STEERS 
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‘SIMONDS 


of WOODWORKING SAWS and KNIVES 


| 


PRODUCTION roots FOR CUTTING marat, 


in the World’s First Windowless Plant... 


PRODUCES THE 
WORLD'S FIRST- 
QUALITY LINE 


4 “Red Center” Circular Saws 


Simonds Solid-Tooth and Inserted-Tooth 
Saws are poured from special-purpose saw 
steels developed in Simonds own steel 
mills. Then, plate by plate and point by 
point, they are made by *Simonds saw- 
makers to give you smoother cutting, 
longer life, and longer runs between 
filings,than any other saws you ever used. 


*SIMONDS (rhymes with diamonds) is the name 
of the most experienced U. S. firm of sawmakers. 


Narrow Band Saws } 


Made of special Simonds steel, 
specially toughened to resist 
breakage. Gullet cracks are absen- 
teed because the gullets are large 
and rounded to distribute all 
strains. Teeth are filed sharp, burr- 
clean, with ample set on the points 
for smoother cutting. Supplied 
welded, cut to length, or in 250- 
foot coils. Teeth are easy to file with 
Simonds “Red Tang” Special Files for 
Narrow Band Saws. 


@ ‘Red Back’’ Machine Knives 


All types of knives for = ee = 
machines in w -working, pul 
paper plants; also for cutting lea’ 
er, rags, tobacco, and what have 
you? 
BRANCH OFFICES : gt Columbia Road, 
Boston 27, Mass.; 127 S. Green Ste 
Chi 7, il 416 W, Eighth St., Los 
Anseles 14, éalif.; 228 First St., San 
ies 5, 311 S. W. First 
Ave., Portiand 4, tains 31 W. Trent 
Ave., Spokane 8, Wash. 


WOOD, PAPER, PLASTICS 


Planes of Glass? 


Lightweight material has 
been tested in fuselage, but its 
use for wings is a question {or 
further research to answer. 


In the endless search by aeronaui cal 
engineers for stronger and lighter n 
rials for aircraft construction, glass 
been found to possess attractive pr 
ties. Some time ago an airplane with a 
laminated glass fuselage was built nd 
test flown at Wright Field. The 
and more difficult step is to devel 
satisfactory wing structure of the s 
material to provide an all-glass airp! 

e Saving in Weight—The research and 
development program of the Air ‘T«ch- 
nical Services Command is directed | 
two young engineers, Capt. George B 
Rheinfrank, Jr., and Capt. Wayne A 
Norman. In collaboration with resea: 
engineers of the Plaskon Division, Lib} 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., Wright | 
technicians have built a number of air 
craft parts for static testing. A consid- 
erable saving in weight has been demon- 
strated. Load, impact, and firing tests 
have proved satisfactory. 

The principal guinea pig for the tests 

was the fuselage of the Consolidated 
Vultee B-15. The material, composed of 
two outer skins with a central core, is 
known as Plaskon 911 resin glass cloth 
laminate. Only metal parts are the fit 
tings for tail wheel and stabilizer and 
attachments of fittings to the forw 
section of the fuselage which carries cn- 
gine and wings. The fittings are riveted 
to the glass laminate structure. 
e Honeycomb Core—Earlier laminates 
were made with wooden cores, and ply- 
wood bulkheads were used for attach- 
ment of fittings. This material has scv- 
eral disadvantages, including variability 
in weight and lack of decay resistance. 
Later various synthetic materials, such 
as cellular hard rubber, cellular cellulose 
acetate, and foamed thermosetting resin 
compositions, were considered for the 
core of the laminate. 

Experiments and research at the Plas- 
kon laboratories led to the development 
of a honeycomb core of the same mate- 
rial as the skins, thus eliminating all 
types of foreign material from the lami- 
nate and simplifying production. The 
test fuselage was fabricated in two halves 
and assembled. Other components of 
the structure were prefabricated of the 
same material and incorporated into the 
structure in one operation. 

e Variety of Problems—Aircraft manu- 
facturers are watching this work closely 
and some of them are conducting sepa- 
tate experiments of their own. Conso/i- 
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sted Vultee is using “Conolon,” a res- 
ated glass cloth developed by the Na- 
sonal Research & Mfg. Co. of San 
hiego. North American is planning to 
build an experimental glass fuselage 
oon. Already North American is using 


Vlas for the small tip sections of wings, 


tabilizers, and tails, 

Whether glass will become an ac- 
epted structural material for military 
lanes is still a big question. The neces- 
ary cuts in the structure for turrets, blis- 
ers, and bomb bays would make mold- 
ng a major problem. Another disadvan- 
age may be the extreme temperature 
ange to which planes are subjected; 
t has not been determined whether 
esin bonding material will stand up 
hroughout the whole oe 

Stronger Alloys—Meanwhile, produc- 
rs of other materials are not idle. Dur- 
ng the war the strength of aluminum 


uiloys was increased from 40,000 Ib. to 


0,000-75,000 Ib. per square inch, and 

he end of this research is not in sight. 

Magnesium is making progress in 

some parts of the airplane structure. For 

ighly stressed airframe components and 

reciprocating engine a steel is tra- 
n 


in some parts of the aircraft structure. 


Pumps—Big Ones 
Units described as largest 
ever built are projected to lift 
Columbia River water from Lake 
Roosevelt into Grand Coulee. 


Final specifications are being drawn 
up at the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation 
offices in Denver, under Chief Engineer 
Walker R. Young, for what are de- 
scribed as the biggest pumps ever built. 
A battery of twelve of these giants will 
lift Columbia River water out of Lake 
Roosevelt, above the Grand Coulee 
dam, and pump it into the 27-mile- 
long reservoir formed by earth dikes at 
each end of the Grand Coulee itself. 

Thence the water will run by gravity 
into the canals and ditches of the irri- 
gation system below the dam. 
¢ Hefty Handlers—The pumps are ex- 
pected to handle about 4,000,000 acre- 
ft. yearly, but when all of them have 
been installed they could handle—if 
operated continuously at highest capac- 
ity—about 14,000,00 oie yearly, or 
nearly the full flow of the Colorado 
River. 

At low river, the pumps will have 
to lift the water about 365 ft., or more 
than twice the height of Niagara Falls. 
Under such conditions each pump can 
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A SAFE, SURE FOUNDATION for economy in any industrial plant . . . floors 
that are free from dangerous oil- and grease-deposits! And Speepi-Dri 
... the oil-thirsty absorbent . . . is just what the doctor ordered for slick, 
sick surfaces . . . to cut down on falling accidents that mean lost produc- 
tive time . . . soaring insurance-rates . . , costly hospital-bills. 


Speept-Drt is a natural because it works while you work . . . in safety ! 
A white, granular substance, it imparts a bright seeability to industrial 
plants . . . while soaking-up grease-and-oil deposits. No expensive 
machinery is needed to apply Speepi-Drt . . . no trained personnel. Just 
spread it out over offending surfaces . . . and immediately, you’ve got a 
carpet of safety underfoot . . . safe for working, safe for walking. Sweep 
it up, and floors are whistle-clean. ; 


Yes, it’s economy-wise to use Speepi-Dri! First, it cuts down on 
costly accidents . . . second, it releases man-power for more productive 
jobs . . . third, it helps preserve all types of floors . . . cement, wood, 
or composition. 


Pin your card to this advertisement and mail today for full details 
and a generous sample of Speept-Dri. 


SUPPLIERS: East—Safety & Maintenance Co., Inc., New York 1, N. Y. 
South, Midwest & West Coost — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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PLAIN TALK ABOUT PLASTICS 
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That’s why we say: Put your product 
in a sparkling, transparent “showcase” 
of rigid Vuepak! 

Vuepak* steps-up sales, cuts down sell- 
ing time and expense. In Vuepak your 
product gets maximum display of all 
its principal selling appeals... color, 
beauty, freshness, design. Best of all, 
it protects and preserves those appeals. 


The cost? Hundreds of alert merchan- 
disers in more than 20 different fields 
were proving before the war that 
Vuepak paid for itself over and over in 
(1) accelerated turnover, (2) better 
dealer co-operation, (3) richer buyer 
satisfaction. 

Now Vuepak is coming back, war- 
improved, and with new, faster, cheaper 
fabricating methods to still further 
recommend it. Better think now, as 
you enter this new era of sales compe- 
tition, whether your product wouldn’t 
look better and sell faster if you put 
it in Vuepak. 


Vuepak Facts: 


Vuepak is cellulose acetate ... clear, 
rigid, tough. Available in six thick- 
nesses 0.005” up to 0.020’. . . in sheets 
30” wide and in continuous rolls. 
Vuepak is unaffected by sunlight. Can 
be drawn, shaped, formed, folded, 
stapled, embossed, printed, cemented, 
or combined with other materials, 
For complete details"on Vuepak, write, 
wire or phone: Monsanto CHEMICAL 
Company, Plastics Division, Spring- 
field 2, Massachusetts. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY wich SERVES MancinD 


lift 1,170 cu. ft. of water per sec. At 
the more usual lift of 270 feet (about 
60% of the time) each pump will de- 
liver 1,600 cu. ft. per sec. 

¢ 65,000-hp. Motors—The bureau plans 
to call for bids soon on the first four 
pumps, each of which will be run by a 
65,000-hp. motor. Each pumping unit, 
with motor, will stand about 50 ft. high. 

Two motors will be coupled to each 
of six 108,000-kw. generators. The 
pumping operation eventually will re- 
quire about 1,500,000,000 kwh. annu- 
ally of the dam’s capacity. 

ch pump will discharge into a 

tunnel, 12 ft. in diameter, concrete- 
lined for about two-thirds of its length 
of 1.7 miles, which will in turn dis- 
charge into the Grand Coulee (the an- 
cient, abandoned river-bed of the Co- 
lumbia). 
@ Scale Models—The bureau will re- 
quire each contractor to build scale 
models to prove the efficiency of his 
design. 

Impellers, which actually move the 
water, will be 15 ft. in diameter, and 
the pump shafts will each be 38 in. in 
diameter. 


Streptomycin Run 


Demand for miracle drug far 
exceeds production. U. S. gives 
priority assistance to builders of 
additional facilities. 


Widespread publicity has prompted 
a demand for the newest miracle drug, 
streptomycin, which the manufacturers 
are unable to meet. Production of the 
antibiotic is extremely limited. Only ex. 
perimental quantities have been deliy- 
ered, and all but a small part of the 
output still is going to the Army (B\W- 
Aug.25’45,p69). Clinical tests foe not 
progressed to the point where general 
use by physicians would be possible, 
even if supply were adequate. 
e Plants Expedited —< Ine consequence 
of the unsought publicity has been a 
stream of appeals to the Army Sur 
geon General’s office for enough of the 
drug to treat cases in all parts of the 
country. All such appeals are referred 
to the drug branch of the Civilian 


For 20 years the piano industry 
has toyed with the idea of reducing 
the weight of pianos by making the 
plate—the harp-shaped part on which 
— are strung—of aluminum in- 
stead of cast iron. But the 18-ton 
tension exerted by taut strings 
caused existing alloys to “creep” just 
enough to let pegs turn and strings 
go flat. Last week Winter & Co. 
announced the first commercially 
produced ‘piano with a plate of cast 
aluminum alloy (right), developed 
jointly with Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, which reportedly eliminates this 
difficulty. 

Winter claims that its “Aluma- 
tone” plate not only cuts the weight 
of a typical spinet piano by 80 Jb. 
(down to 295 Ib.) but improves tonal 
brilliance. Significance to the indus- 
try (other firms are also interested) 
is in increasing the piano’s salability 
by making it a flexible piece of fur- 
niture that can be shifted about the 
living room at will, and in reducing 
noe moving costs. It will also, 

owever, speed the day when pianos 
are available, since one bottleneck 
is in the few foundries which pro- 
duce cast-iron plates. 

Signifieance to Alcoa is promo- 
tional rather than in sales volume; 
the piano industry’s own rosy predic- 


Piano Strung on Aluminum Instead of Iron 


tion that pent-up demand will boost 
1946 sales 50% above those of 1941 
would mean a maximum potential 
use of only about 240,000 plates, and 
even in the heyday of player pianos 
(1909) total production was only 
364,545 instruments (BW—Jun.2’45, 
p92). But the aluminum plate 
dramatically demonstrates a new use 
of aluminum alloy that may prove 
adaptable to other industries. 
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Production Administration (formerly that the manufacturers of streptow\¢i; 

WPB), which is currently expediting should make their own arrang< 

construction of streptomycin plants with for clinical testing. 

priorities assistance. The new drug is effective again,: |), 
Eight projects already started have so-called gram-negative group of })t! 

been given MM (military) ratings; new genic organisms. The Army is usiiig , 

ones will get CC (civilian) ratings under it can get on a group of casualties wis 

a WPB directive issued Oct. 26. Firms. serious spinal injuries and bladd: 

with streptomycin facilities under way _ fections. 

are: Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. 

Heyden Chemical Corp., New York ‘ . 

City; Upjohn Co., Ralasauis Mich.; Hiller on His Own 

Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre 

Haute, Ind.; Charles Pfizer Co., New Hiller-copter inventor's al. 

York City; Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis; r th Kai : ji 

Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, liance with Kaiser is ended as 


age R. Squibb & Sons., New York  atter shifts development job to 
Clinical ‘Tests Continue-CPA an- Bristol (Pa.) aircraft plant. 
swers pleas for streptomycin by refer- 
ring them to the manufacturers. The The working relationship between 
makers retain a small part of their pro- Henry J. Kaiser and young Stanley Hi 
duction for clinical studies, but this is ler, Jr., who built and flew the firs 
not enough for even a small number of _ successful coaxial helicopter (BW —S: 
the “panic cases.” 30°44,p66), has come to an end. _ 
Eventually, some machinery must be Kaiser Cargo, Inc., disclosed in Oak. 
established to channel the drug to land, Calif., last week that future cv. 
tients, on the basis of need and the perimental and development work on 
ikelihood_ of effective treatment. This the Hiller-copter will be conducted, 
was done in the development period without Hiller, at its Fleetwings aircratt 
of penicillin by the National Research _ plant in Bristol, Pa. Kaiser retains right: 
Council. N.R.C. assumed this respon-_ to the Hiller inventions, 
sibility with respect to penicillin as part @ New Company—Simultancously the 
of its service in war research, but feels 21-year-old Hiller announced establish. 


@ The Sly Dust Filter (shown above) 
handles the dust created by a Sly 


Blast Room, grinder booths, and 
surface grinders. 


It does a thorough filtering job— 


actually filtering all of the dust out 
of the air by passing it through a 
series of cloth bags ingeniously ar- 
ranged in a compact space within 
the filter case. 


Sly Dust Filters comply fully with the 
requirements of the laws any reg- 
ulations of the various states. They 
help provide better working con- 
ditions—increase production. Thou- 
sands of successful installations. 
Sly Dust Control is not expensive. 


* Ask for Bulletin 98. 
THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenve + Cleveland 2, Ohio 


MUFFLING THE BEAR CAT'S ROAR 


Measuring decibels, sound engineers listen to a running Bear Cat tractor 
_ a a motor which they report is 80% quieter than other models tested. Its maker. 

oe # Ellinwood Industries, contending that noise impairs not only the working 
& : | efficiency of the farmer but that of his cows and chickens, too, has developed 


IN TRIA| | DUST CONTRO! a muffler to fit both its old and new tractors. At 100 ft., the new Bear Cat’ 
DUS sscag ~abidhtaa motor makes no more noise than the rustling of leaves, the company asserts. 


TUMBLING MILLS +: BLAST 
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GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


MACHINE TOOLS and PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 


CAN HELP YOU RECONVERT: 


Government-owned Machine Tools and 
Industrial Equipment are available now 
to help industry shoulder the reconver- 
sion load. 

It is the responsibility of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to dispose 
of these surpluses as soon as possible—to 


turn them over to private industry, where 
they’ll do the greatest good for the most 
people in the shortest time. 

Therefore, in order to speed reconver- 
sion by getting this equipment into the 
hands of skilled craftsmen, faster . . . we 
ask you to follow this simple procedure: 


@ Submit in writing your requirements for machine tools and industrial 


equipment to us now. 


© Send a typewritten list to your nearest R.F.C. Regional Office listed below. 


© Make your descriptions brief, one line if possible, clearly grouping 


various types of equipment you need. 


The supply of surplus tools is sufficient to 
meet all of the needs of industry, and in 
the event that your local R.F.C. Regional 
Office cannot fill your specific require- 
ments, it will endeavor to locate needed 
equipment from other offices throughout 


the country. 

First step in creating jobs is getting 
machines in motion faster. 

The 31 strategically located agencies 
below are ready to make your reconver- 
sion problems easier. 


=I RECONSTRUCTION JC INANCE Conponariox 


A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY ADMINISTRATION 


Agencies located at: Atlanta © Birmingham ¢ Beston + Charlotte + Chicago * Cleveland + Dallas * Denver 


i Cat's Detroit + Helena * Houston + Jacksonville + Kansas City, Mo. + Little Rock * Los Angeles + Lovisville 
asserts. Minneapolis + Nashville * New Orleans + New York * OklchomaCity + Omaha ° Philadelphia 
Portlend, Ore. * Richmond «+ St. Lovis * Salt Lake City + San Antonie * San Francisco ° Seattle + Spokane 
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ASSEMBLY LINE 


WITH 
WING REVOLVING HEATERS 


OW about moving the assembly line to 
Florida or California next winter? Think 
any of the. workers would object? 

Well, the next best thing is installing Wing 
Revolving Heaters right now. For when winter 
weather starts chilling the air around your plant, 
your workers are going to feel mig? lad you 


installed the heaters with the revolving discharge 
outlets. Because the gentle air motion created by 
the constantly changing direction of these outlets 
brings a sensation of fresh, live, invigorating 
warmth to workers, a sensation of summer out- 
doors—perhaps not Florida or California, but 
something pretty close. This effect on the workers 
is a great aid to production, which applies all year 
‘round, for in summer, with the steam turned off 
and the fans on, these revolving discharge outlets 
provide a cooling effect that is equally effective in 
accelerating production. 

Follow the example of many of the country’s 
leading industrialists—install Wing REVOLVING 
Unit Heaters. 


L.J. Wing Mfp.Co. 167 W. 14th St., New York 11, 6. Y. 


Factories in Newark, N. J. and Montreal, Canada 


REVOLVING UNIT HEATERS 


*, 
sere <a ed 


‘ ret 
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The story of the 
Revolving Unit 
Heater is told in 
Bulletin HR-4. 
Write for a copy. 


ee 


ment of a new company independe: 
the Kaiser interests, United Helico; 
Inc., to produce rotary-wing aircraft jy 
Berkeley, Calif. 

On the-surface at least, the parting 
was harmonious. Kaiser asserted th. 
Bristol is more suitable for the nece; 
sary development work than the sinalj 
‘plant they shared in Berkeley. He incy 
tioned the extensive engineering facil 
ties at Fleetwings, explaining that unti 
now war contract commitments had 
monopolized his engineering personn 
there. Hiller chose to stay in Cali 
fornia. 

In addition, it seems likely that Ililler 
was impatient to get his ship into pr 
duction because some of its featur 
are unpatentable and might prove 4 
temptation to rivals. 
© Retarding Factor—In the Kaiser organ 
ization, development of the Hiller 
copter reportedly was dependent on 
the earnings of Kaiser’s No. 4 shipyard 
at Richmond, Calif., and the Flect 
wings plant at Bristol. When contract 
cutbacks slowed these operations, work 
on the Hiller-copter was retarded. 

Hiller plans to produce a two-passen 
ger helicopter which can take off o: 
land on the back lawn and be stored in 
a modified two-car garage. The ship 
would have a speed range from zero t 
100 m.p.h. 


COLD METAL ISSUE REVIVED 


The Dept. of Justice has not given 
up its fight for cancellation of patents 
on cold rolling steel. It is preparing 
an appeal from the dismissal, by Federal 
Judge Shackelford Miller of Louisville, 
of the government's civil fraud suit 
against the Cold Metal Process Co. 
(BW—Aug.18’45,p54). The  govem 
ment had charged that fraud was com 
mitted in obtaining patents licensed ti 
many producers of strip steel. ‘The 
district court found the charges not sus 
tained by “clear, unequivocal, and con- 
vincing proof.” 

Although finding against the gov 
ernment, Judge Miller continued in 
force an impounding order which ties 
up all royalties accruing on the patents 
about $24,000,000 to date. Royalties on 
strip steel for war use have been ordered 
paid to the U.S. Treasury, by the Roy 
alty Adjustment Board, under the ro) 
alty adjustment act of 1942, aimed at 
patent profits not reached by negotia 
tion. In the case of the cold metal pat 
ents the board took the position that 
there was no basis for any royalties t: 
the owners, on the ground that the pat 
ents were invalid. Over 90% of Cold 
Metal’s royalties are charged against 
government production. Total collec- 
tions under the royalty adjustment act 
are close to $150,000,000. 
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e Fleet @ Business forms and written informa- 
contract tion produced simultaneously—on 
ri work blank paper—in exact alignment. 
ad. a = 
D-passen ® Stocks of printed forms eliminated—no 
© off or : obsolescence 
agen i ® Various sizes and weights of paper, 
. zer0 . cards and.envelopes may be run con- 

secutively 

: @ No special paper required 
IVED ; 
© Few or many copies 

os \ 3 ®No carbon copies necessary — every 
reparing h N 7 copy an “original” 

Federal . © Permanent copies — black or any color 
oe —immediately usable 
uc sul 
ess Co. Viutbr ® Operation clean, easy, fast 
ee © Wide selection of inexpensive masters 
head —all easy to prepare, read, correct 
1. ‘The and change 
aa = @ Flexible and adaptable to every dupli- 
— cating need—low in price 
he gov e | 
ch ts Ask for a Demonstration! 
patents Telephone our loca! office. Sates 
Ities on Agencies with service and supply 
ordered SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY departments in principal cities of 
he Roy the world. 
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Multigraph, Maltilith and Systemat are Registered Trade-marts of Addr Ce tH 
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BUY THE 


BALANCED 


FLOOR WAX! 


PERFECT BALANCE 


use WHIZ FLOOR WAX ror 
Loug-Lasting Lustre 
AND NON-SKID SAFETY 


Only in Wu1z Fioor Wax do 
you get all these qualities in 
proper balance: HIGH-LUSTRE.. 
NON-SKID .. SELF-POLISHING .. 
WATER-RESISTANT... LONG-WEAR- 
ING. 

The Underwriters’ Laborator- 
ies certify that WH1z FLoor Wax 
dries to a glossy finish, yet gives 
the floor a safe non-skid, water- 
resistant surface. For the best 
buy in floor wax today, buy WxH1z 
the balanced wax. 

Order Wu1z Heavy Duty Self- 
Polishing Floor Wax from your 
Wuiz distribu- 
tor. Industrial 
Division. R. M. 
Hollingshead 
Corp., Cam- 
den, N. J.; To- 
ronto, Canada, ~ 


Self- Polishing 
FLOOR WAX 


A PRODUCT OF Wellingihead 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Pocket Standards 


About a year and a half ago, the 
University Machine Co., 33 University 
Rd., Cambridge 38, Mass., announced 
one of its first sets of surface finish 


standards consisting of 23 steel blocks 
representing the work of standard 
machining operations—turning, shaping, 
milling, grinding, polishing (BW —Jun. 
17’44,p88). It provides a roughness 
range from 2-millionths of an inch to 
500-millionths. With such a set, which 
is somewhat bulky, checking the sur- 
face of a machined part is a mere 
matter of drawing one’s fingernail across 
it and then across the standard to 
detect differences of only a few mil- 
lionths. 

This month the company is ready 
with a new pocket-size set of Univer- 
sity Surface Finish Standards consisting 
of 20 specimens covering approximately 
the same range of finishes as the for- 
mer model]. Each block is said to be 
machined from stainless steel, identi- 
fied by unmistakable symbols, and 
mounted with the others in a sturdy, 
lightweight, die-cast, magnesium. 


Sodium Hydride Descaler 


Newest method for descaling alloy 
steels (including stainless), cobalt, cop- 
per, or nickel is the Sodium Hydride 
Process, developed by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington 98, 
Del. Metal parts are dipped in. molten 
caustic soda, at 700 F, to which has 
been added 1.5% of sodium hydride. 
Scale, which becomes undercut by the 
chemical, is virtually blasted from the 
surface of the parent metal by steam 
generated when the hot metal goes into 
a subsequent water quench. There is 
said to no loss of sound metal, no 
pitting, no hydrogen embrittlement. 
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Physical Shock Tester 


Any probable shock loads that 
be met and withstood by sh 
packages, machine tools, aircraft 
or other man-made products pron 
be determined in advance by t 
Meter, new product of Frede: 
Schottland, 82-62 Grenfell Ave.. 
Gardens, N. Y. The instrument ha; | 
parts: the compact G Meter 
(which can be packed right in: 
package for test by dropping) ani 
electronic indicating mechanism 
nected by a flexible cable. Magni 
of a given instantaneous shock 1 , 
pressed in terms of deceleration, +) 
gravitational constant, “G,” being |! 
unit of measure, 


Splashproof Exposure Meter 


Back in 1943, the General Elect 
Co., Meter & Instrument Div., \\ 
Lynn, Mass., developed a new meth: 
of mounting the moving element, 
electrical instruments on internal p 


to reduce over-all size and weiglit 


(BW—Sep.25’'43,p77). Now the « 
pany is adapting the internal pivot 
struction to its new GE Photograph 
Exposure Meter, thereby — reducing 
weight by 22% and gaining resistanc 
to physical shock. 

In external appearance the meter 1 
mains about the same as the prewa 
model, but its case has been complete! 
redesigned to render it proof agains 
dust and moisture. The directional 
hood is now finished on the inside with 
a special nonreflecting finish for greate! 
accuracy in light measurement. ‘The 
zero set has been relocated on the 
instrument’s front. 
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See what a Noise Demon looks like 


rm 


’ 
Ss 
- 


YOU'RE SURE to find noise demons 
in any office where the racket of 
clattering machines, jangling bells, 
and loud voices is unrestrained. 
These pests cause not only discom- 
fort, but inefficiency, They hinder 
concentration, multiply errors. 
That’s why it pays to end noise 
demons with an economical ceil- 


ing of Armstrong’s Cushiontone*. 
The 484 deep holes in each 12” 
square of this fibrous material trap 
noise demons—absorb up to 75% 
of all noise striking the ceiling. 
In addition, Cushiontone is an ex- 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


cellent reflector of light, and it 
can be repainted without affecting 
its high acoustical efficiency. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 
that gives all the facts. Azmstrong 
Cork Company, 
3011 Stexens St., 
Lancaster, (AY 

i 


Penna. 


Spherical Bearing 


Used in a number of the nc 
tary planes, such as the Lock 


View Sakeow KRTICULATED Sprectese 
ee oo 6 es Seit-Aligning Bearing is abou. 


is Co 


instettoutty 
new principle 


increases available 
storage area. 


offered to industry by its manufict 
Halfco, 5341 San Fernando Road 
Los Angeles 26. The unit co 
only two inseparable parts: 
chrome-plated steel ball with ; 
for a shaft through its cent 
one-piece bronze outer race 
press-formed around the polished 
Since the spherical bearing 
is generous enough to project b 
the race, it is said that an 
misalignment of as much as 
does not reduce the bearing su 
Though the unit is compact, it is; 
ported to withstand high loadings, | 
ultimate static load capacity rang 


DESIGNED PRIMARILY FOR 
EFFICIENT WAREHOUSE OPERATION from 1,050 Ib. for a unit with a ball 
only 0.343-in. diameter to 93,000 } 


A basically new design* involving a new method of steering by for the 14-in. size. 


“articulating” the frame, permits swinging the load to line it up 
in position without lining up the truck itself. Thus this truck 
requires about two feet less space for placing loads at right angles 
to aisles. It needs less clearance on turns, and speeds carloading or 
any other handling operation where loads must be lined up or 
positioned in congested areas, 


Specific advantages of this 
truck are: 


1. Works In narrower aisles. 

2. Turns in a smaller radius. 

3. Spots loads quicker and easier. 
4. Control units are more accessible. 


5.Simpler Steering design cuts 
maintenance. 


@ Permits mechanization of han- 
dling where hand trucks were 
necessary because of space 
limitations. 


Field tests in both warehouse and 


production operation have proved 
the many advantages of this new 


truck. For complete specifications 
request Bulletin 1330. 
®Licensed under Stevenson Patent No. 2,234,237. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2164 West 25th Street ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 
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THINGS TO COME 


Brick and stone masons in years 
to come may be able to work for 
days and weeks on end without 
pausing every few hours or min- 
utes to resharpen the tools of their 
trades. Chipping hammers, trin- 
mers, and drills will all be tipped 
with cemented carbide, the super. 
hard manmade metal, after th 
manner of metal-cutting tools used 
in engine lathes, millers, and other 
machine tools. New combinations 
of tungsten, tantalum, and _ the 
other elements in the versatile ma- 
terial reveal high resistance to 
physical shock. 


e Tomorrow's sleepers will be 
wakened to the workaday mon- 
ing by the quick flashing of the 
bedside lamp. At any preset time, 
a forthcoming electric alarm clock 
will tum any light on and of 
repeatedly for ten minutes. If th 
sleeper persists in his slumbe 

for that length of time, an alam 
bell will resound continuously un- 
til he reaches forth a hand and 
flips a button. 
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How to Cut the 
COST of PARTS 


Here are just a few examples of the important cost-cutting jobs done 
in the production of precision parts by Acme-Gridley 4, 6 and 8-spindle 


yy Bar and Chucking Automatics. 
If you have parts to produce and want precision work at costs that 
re, help you meet your competition, write us about it. 
; £0 
ts: a 
ith a 
ntc 
‘lich , @ 2%” steel hub—15 operations— 
te machine time 28 seconds—Bar 
ject he — © 1014” Cast tron Motor Bracket— 
an a 14 Chuck perations— hi 
as 10 time under one minute. 
ing 1 
ct, it ] 
adings, ti @ Differential Housing—18 Chuck- , 
ity rang er operations—cost 70% under 
th a ball methed. 
| 93.000 , previous ® Cast tron Motor Piston—15 tools 
; 1 first operation—14 tools second 
operation, on Chucker. 
@ Cast tron Distributor Housing— P 
$ in years —42 operations on 2 Chuckers— y 
work for costs far below previous record. @ Stee! Bearing R ili 
without _ seamless tubing on bar avto- 
or mun . : SS ine matic—machine time cut 90%. 
s of their ; 
ors, trim- 
. 7 
’ ore @A_ 200,000 quantity production 
a ee jeb from bar stock—machine 
Ye 
ools used ee eee. @ Valve Stem—<a high precision 
ind other stainless steel job for bur auto- 
binations matic—machine time 18 seconds. 
and _ the 
atile ma- 
tance to 
will be 
ly mom ACME-GRIDLEY Maintain eccuracy at the 
g of the NG highest spindle speeds and 
set time, BAR aad CHUCK fastest feeds modern cut- 
rm clock AUTOMATICS ting tools can withstand. 
and of 
Ss. If the 
slum ber: 
an alarm 
usly un- 
and and THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
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F N A N % E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 


New Mergers, New Motives 


Today’s consolidations have postwar readjustment rather 
than monopoly as aim. Typical objectives: entering new fields, safe- 
guarding volume, diversifying output, and gaining new markets. 


Whenever business is good, corpora- 
tions are likely to get the merger itch. 
With markets widening and with in- 
vestable money piling up, businessmen 
automatically start thinking of expan- 
sion. One of the quickest ways to ex- 
pand—and often the cheapest—is to buy 
up a going concern. 

If the good times come after a pe- 

riod of sweeping changes in the tech- 
niques of production and distribution, 
the stage is set for a rush of corporate 
mergers and acquisitions. This is what 
happened in the ten years after the first 
World War when a rapid-fire succession 
of mergers contributed to the excite- 
ment of the big bull market. With 
some variations, it is what happened 
between 1898 and 1902 when the first 
great wave of trust-making hit the 
country. 
e Snifhing the Wind—Remembering 
these experiences, Wall Street promo- 
ters and security traders are sniffing the 
wind for the scent of a new merger 
boom. Although there are no statistics 
to prove it, many of the old-timers think 
that 1945 will be the biggest year for 
mergers since the 1920's. 

An incomplete tabulation by the 

Federal Trade Commission recorded 
832 separate acquisitions by 430 cor- 
porations in the six-year period, 1939- 
1944. This year, reports of new com- 
binations have been coming in faster 
and faster, and the rate showed a brisk 
pickup immediately after Japan sur- 
rendered. At present, a hundred or 
more mergers and acquisitions impor- 
tant enough to attract Wall Street’s at- 
tention either are in the works or were 
completed within the last few weeks. 
e Difference Is Probable—If a new 
merger movement really is getting un- 
der way, it probably will be very dif- 
ferent from the two preceding waves. 


Around the end of the nineteenth 


century, much of the motive power for 
the formation of trusts and other big 


68 


combines came from the lure of mo- 
nopoly profits. Tied in with this was the 
development of transportation and pro- 
duction to the point where for many 
products the whole country became a 
single market. This new geography of 
marketing opened the way for huge 
combinations, such as U. S. Steel, 
United Shoe Machinery, International 
Harvester, Corn Products Refining. 

In the 1920's, the merger movement 


teh 


went hand in hand with the 
market. Promoters were eager 
the securities of new comb: atic, 
Each merger or acquisition of « a 
pany by another was the sign.| for 
speculative flurry. 
© Mergers—and Mergers—Ther: we 
plenty of mergers in this period th 
were based on sound business rcisonip 
—for example, the amalgamatioi of th 
old Washburn-Crosby flour company 
with half a dozen small mills to fom 
General Mills, Inc. There also we 
plenty of combinations of the sort tha 
built the Van Sweringen brother 
wobbly railroad empire and the utility 
investor-traps of Howard Hopson an 
Samuel Insull. “ 
Most of the mergers that have takeqy 
place in the last year or so are not th 
kind that change the face of industy 
or turn the head of the stock market 
In the great majority, there is no ques 
tion of monopoly. The companies i 
volved are typically middle-sized open 


aa.) eid 


TO COPE WITH THE NATIONAL DEBT? 


Having played a vital wartime role in solving mathematical problems involving 
gunnery range tables and the design of radar equipment, a 100-ton calculator 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology is now being converted to the pro) 
lems of peace. A well-kept secret until last week, the calculator, which Cot 
tains about 2,000 electronic tubes, 150 motors, 200 miles of wire, au 
thousands of relays, has three times the capacity of previous mathematic 
automatons, can work on three complex problems simultaneously. It grind 
out answers typewritten, in graph form, or a combination of both. During 
the war it was rumored to be a failure to discourage similar research by the 
enemy. Its backlog of problems include many from industry. 
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by 
RAYTHEON 


Compete SAFETY AT SEA... goal 
of centuries...comes closer today 
as Raytheon turns radar to peacetime 
applications. 


Raytheon is the sole maker of the in- 
dispensable Model SG surface-search 
radar with which every combat ship of 
the U. S. Navy from aestroyer class up is 
equipped. It has long been a leading de- 
signer and maker of vacuum tubes. For 
the past two years, its production of 
radar-type microwave tubes has equalled 
that of all others combined. 


Using radar’s “wave-echo” principle, 
Raytheon is planning a complete line of 
marine navigation equipment that will 
probe through darkness, fog and storms, 


revealing obstacles far beyond a look- 


out’s range of vision. It will outline ice- 
bergs, other ships, and compute their 
distances. It will even guide ships into 


harbors and to the entrances of locks. 


Raytheon navigational radar will be 
the same precision equipment that 
Raytheon has had such long experience 
in building. It will equal in design and 
efficiency the world-famous radar units 
with which Raytheon equipped so many 
of our Navy’s fighting ships fror land- 
ing craft to battle wagons. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WALTHAM $4, MASS. 


ALSO COMING...FROM RAYTHEON Electronic Welding Controls and Welding 


Equipment ° Electronic Heating Equipment for Industry * Railroad Communications Systems ° 
Radio and Pewer Tubes ° Television, FM and AM Transmitters * Marine Communications Services 


FOR STRATOSPHERE FLIGHT 


The effective closure of airplane cabins—sealing in normal pressures and tempera- 

tures, sealing out rare stratospheric cold—has raised man’s level of practical flight. 

Working on the same principle, the effective closure of gears and bearing housings 

to seal in the lubricant and seal out abrasive dirt, has raised the level of machine 
performance. 

National Oil Seals have a long record of efficiency 
and dependability in the most gruelling of mechanical 
tests—the modern automobile and machines of heavy 
industry. Use them wherever shafts move—from elec- 
tric motors to farm machinery, from washing machines 
to diesel engines. National Oil Seals, made in the 
world’s largest plants devoted solely to problems of 
oil retention, represent a product improvement you 

; ' can't afford to overlook. 1081 
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NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 
General Offices: Redwood City, Calif.+ Plants: Redwood City, Colif., 
Van Wert, Ohio « Los Angeles, Colif. (Arrowhead Rubber Company) 


NATIONAL 


OIL AND FLUID SEALS 


WHEREVER SHAFTS MOVE, THERE'S A NATIONAL OIL SEAL TO RETAIN THE LUBRICANT 


tors with no thought of d 
their ficlds—at least not at an 
the foreseeable future. 

© Facing New Era—What mx 
companies are try ing to do is | 
selves in shape to tackle th 
problems of marketing and p 
that they see closing in on the: 
the war most companies hay 
volume of business beyond 

they had dreamed possible. M 
expanded and made commit 
can’t be carried if they have t 
to prewar levels. 

Now that the war is over, they y 
find a way to keep on doing a | g) 
ume—not necessarily so much 
did during the war, but mu 
than they had in mind when thicy or 
nally laid out their organizations, BBH-Bl 
© Shortcut—A quick way to revamp , 
organization is to combine it with ,qmliving 
other company that has the fi tu ‘ost 
you want. This saves the expen 
building a new line, or training a s 
or putting over a brand name, fr 
scratch. It also saves time. ‘Tlic ti 
angle is important now because ma 
companies fear that if they don't » 
a tochold in postwar markets bet 
the first rush of buying is spent, the 
never will find a place. 

One of the commonest forms of me 
ger just now involves the manufact 
or producer who wants to buy a read 


press 
for ti 
» Th 
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pear 
Arnot 


made sales organization or use the tr the 
connections that another company ha esi 
built up. During the war nobody | em] 
to worry about sales. Many compani to di 
which sold everything they could mal rule 
to the government let their sales staf rack 
fall to pieces. Others expanded p bacts 
duction out of all proportion to ti dtl 
selling machinery they used before |! or 
war. Still others (gasoline, or clect the 
appliances, for instance) had to pass WR. ay 
business because of rationing or restr log. 
tions on output. —Bviati 
e Scramble for Markets—Now that th m7" 
lid is off production and the race fi, 
postwar markets is beginning, ther of 
a scramble to get selling lines out, dlv 
patch up old selling organization and aa 
to acquire new ones. Bho 

The purchase of Parkway Oil Co. by bai 
the Texas Co. is a good example (1) 
how a merger fits into this pic tu ol 
Parkway operates 33 service stati vem 
the Philadelphia area and has a ta wn 
trade established. By taking over tg, 
Parkway stations, Texas gets off ‘tol one 


flying start in Philadelphia just as 2 
ratio ning comes off 

A similar case with a somewhat 
ferent twist is du Pont’s purchase ¢ 
Defender Photo Supply Co., Inc. Ds 
Pont wants to cut itself a larger slice (Hy 


the photographic film business, whit... 
has long been dominated by Eastma = 
and Ansco. Defender is a small supplic bine 
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zations, H-BUTTON BED 
TC\ IMP 4 
it with allmliving room or railroad car, the 


he fcatufiifeost Arnot sleeper provides—at 


“al + press of a button—sleeping quar- 
ame. {;,qq tor two, with bedding already in 

The tinge. The lower berth forms the back 
ause maman attractive divan, the upper 
don't g ppears into the wall. It’s made 


oye Arnot & Co., Baltimore. 


ms of meq 


an old and established one with a 
inufacture 


8 wl ] name among dealers. By taking 
’ the ~ its organization, du Pont will 
nes ' pgthen its position immediately, 
Rode hal iversification—Side by side with the 
pe ee, emphasis on selling goes the de- 
a id mm Wo diversify production. War orders, 
ilies ol tule, were so big that they forced 
nded pammctors to concentrate on a few 
aes r ucts. As a result, many companies 
sefore th d themselves with all their eggs in 
or clectilim OF two highly vulnerable baskets. 
ip pas a they are trying to round out their 
gash and develop a better balanced 
‘BBlog. 
that hagpyiation Corp., which controls the 
—_ Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
there ad is One of the most notable exam- 
5 ont. oof 2 Company that is fanning out 
is ol aly into new fields. Not long ago, 
~ ook over the Crosley Corp.’s radio 
i] Co, 4g home appliance business, including 
Seale a ion WLW, in Cincinnati (BW— 
pictur g-11’45,p57)._ Recently, it bought 
ations agttol of New Idea, Inc., which man- 
o deel ' farm machinery and imple- 
Bats. 
apy Another example of diversification in 
ob a making is the acquisition of Hoff- 
" Gas & Electric Heater Co. by 
shat diqton & Lambert Mfg. Co. Before 
chase off, “2 Clayton & Lambert special- 
Inc. Digg’ i steel stampings for automobile 
+ slice ofttacturers. Now, it wants to get 
; whidne the home appliance field. 
astm fany Reasons for Mergers—Develop- 
supplic nt of new processes and products 
, ring the war put extra steam into the 
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Is your office a 


reconversion muddle? 


: / i HOW DO THEY 
1 KNOW (7's Visti EXPECT ME TO 
HERE FIND ANYTHING! 


SOMEWHERE! 


WERE TO 


KNOW WHAT . FOLLOW UP 
SNAFU MEANS! } ee ON THIS... 


s 


. - Seat 
——o 


These two useful books will help... 
Send for them—they're FREE! 


Even if the change-over to peacetime condi- 
tions has not brought the headaches and 
confusion you feared, still you’ve undoubtedly 
found that some adjustment of personnel and 
procedure is necessary. If so, this may be an 
excellent time to give your office machinery a 
thorough check-up. 
These two Hammermill books will help you 
there. ““3 Steps that Get Things Done” shows 
how properly designed business forms check 
confusion and speed work. “‘How to Design a 
: rn. ; 2 ‘ 
teas Form provides a 26-point check list iia satiate hiner tial Banh 
analyzing forms, tells how toimprove and 4.945 ¢orms, rely on Hammermill 
control buying, select economical sizes. Send Bond — the standard business 
coupon. No salesman will call. paper for 33 years. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me — free — copies of ““3 Steps that Get Things Done” and LET'S FINISH 
“How to Design a Business Form.” . THE JOB 


.- WITH VICTORY 
BONDS 


Name 


Position 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) BW 11-10 


WESTINGHOUS| 


Westinghouse manufactures 270 million lamps a year! 
This mighty volume includes lamps of all types— 
from household light bulbs, heat lamps, sun lamps, 
automobile lamps and fluorescents to the larger 
lamps used for special purposes. 

In every department of manufacture Westinghouse 
research and engineering are intensively applied to 
produce finer, brighter, longer lasting lamps. From 
raw materials to finished packaged product, every 
lamp must pass 480 separate tests and inspections. 
All Westinghouse lamps benefit equally from this 
program of rigid-quality control. 


Thousands and thousands of business and indus- 

trial executives and millions of American housewives 

look with confidence on the name Westinghouse— 

the mark of modern electrical excellence on lamps. 

To meet the increasing demands of this growing army 

of satisfied users, Westinghouse will produce many 

millions more of all types of scientifically 

ace as - Modern Office Installations feature Westinghouse Fluorescents, 

en 1 famed for their end-to-end brightness and long life. 

For better See-ability in homes, stores, 

offices, schools and plants, you can rely 

on Westinghouse Lamps—every time! 

Lamp Division, Westinghouse Electric 

Corporation, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Westinghouse presents John Charles Thomas, Sunday, 
2:30 p. m., E.S.T., NBC. Tune in Ted Malone, Monday 
through Friday, 11:45 a. m., E.S.T., ABC. 


Westinghouse Fluorescent Lamps provide peak lighting efficiency 
for industry: give invaluable aid to every secing task. 


Westinghouse Incandescent Lamps—for Better Sce-ability in Westinghouse Lamps supply bright, sales-promoting illumination 
every room in your home! for stores: make buying easier, more pleasant. 


Westinghouse Lamps 


' 


PP ype, 


© 1945, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


| Activated Alumina, dries gas DRY ee 


BECAUSE THE GAS IS aby... 


BEFORE IT STARTS CROSS-COUNTRY 


Dry Gas—gas dried by Alorco Activated 
Aluminas—will get to its destination on 
schedule. No freezing of valves. No frosting 
up of pipe lines along the way. No corrosion 
problems. Automatic drying machines, charged 
with these efficient, sure drying agents, are 
located at the wells and spotted along the lines. 

Drying of air, gases and many organic 
liquids to very low dew points are jobs which 
Alorco Activated Aluminas have been perform- 
ing well for years, in many industries. If you 
have a drying problem, you can get equipment 
which will solve it for you. 

Write ALuminum Ore Company, Subsidiary 
of Aluminum Company of America, 1935 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


ae ses 


© Clluminas and: Flucrides 


diversification movement. This, i 
has been reflected in some of the 
mergers. For example, the P 
vania Salt Mfg. Co. has just 
over some of the properties 
Elko Chemical Works, Inc., be: 
wanted facilities to manufacture 
insecticides. 

Factors such as the revival oj 
manship and the emphasis on d 
cation have had a lot to do w 
cent mergers, but they don’t t 
whole story by a long way. I: 
any generalization about mergirs 
likely to err—just like a generali/ation 
about why people get married « 
horses win races. Each business 
bination has to be explained in | 
of its own peculiar background. 

e Explaining by Comparison—\\ he) 
one company takes over another, it m: 

be eliminating a troublesome conipcti- 
tor, acquiring a desired production ling, 
and picking up some good busin 

connections, all at the same time. Or i 
may simply be striking a deal with a 
man who has a good, salable busin 

that he wants to sell for one reason 
or another. In any case, the buyer get 
a package, and the only way to explain 
the deal is to compare what is in the 
package with what the buyer wants 

Promoters and security holders often 

are more concerned about the form that 
a particular combination takes than 
the reasons behind it. Strictly, a com. 
bination is called a merger if one com- 
pany absorbs the other; it is called an 
amalgamation if a new company is 
formed to take over both the original 
units. Mergers may or may not involve 
an issue of new securities; amalgama- 
tions always do. 
e Matter of Convenience—There also 
are cases where a holding company ac- 
quires control of two or more operating 
companies but does not merge them. 
This technique was especially popular 
during the 1920’s. And there often are 
cases of acquisition without merger, 
where the parent company operates the 
firm it has purchased as a subsidiary 
without blotting out its corporate iden- 
tity. 

From a_ businessman’s standpoint, 
the various forms of consolidation all 
come down to the same thing so long 
as the effect is to put the operations 
and policies of the two companies under 
the same control. The form that any 
particular combination takes usually : 
determined more by convenience than 
by anything else. 

e Four Major Groups—The breakdown 
of mergers in terms of the nature of 
the companies being consolidated is 
more significant. Under this classifica 
tion system, there are four major groups: 
vertical, horizontal, complementary, and 
chain. In addition, there is a large mis- 
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cellancous class to take care of the vari- 
ous combinations that refuse to fit into 
any neat system of pigeonholes. 

(1) Vertical mergers are combinations 
in which a company extends its opera- 
tions up or down the chain of manufac- 
ture and distribution, taking over com- 

gnies that supply its raw materials 
or companies that use its products. ‘The 
result 1s an increasing degree of inte- 

tion in the neaheiteeite process. 
The shining example of a vertical com- 
pination is U. S. Steel Corp., which 
controls a string of companies that take 
the steel-making operations all the way 
from mining the ore to fabricating the 
finished product. 

Ambitious vertical mergers are com- 
paratively rare today—largely because 
there are only a few industries that lend 
themselves to integration. It takes a 
big company to swing the vertical in- 
tegration of an industry, and in most 
cases the profits don’t justify the costs. 

Several cases of vertical merger on 
a modest scale have developed lately 
as companies jockey for postwar posi- 
tions. Beaunit Mills, Inc., a textile 
manufacturer, recently bought the 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp. from St. Regis 
Paper Co., which had regarded it more 
or less as a stepchild. Beaunit will take 
up all of Skenandoa’s output itself. 

Another recent example of vertical 
combination is Republic Steel’s acquisi- 
tion of Stevens Metal Products Co., a 
manufacturer of steel barrels and drums. 

(2) Horizontal mergers involve com- 
panies selling the same product or 
closely competitive products. Histori- 
cally, the horizontal merger is the old- 
est kind of all, and it still is the most 
common. Most of the trusts formed 
around the turn of the century were 
built by simple merger of companies 
producing the same goods. 

Often the object in a_ horizontal 
combination is to eliminate trouble- 
some competition. In other cases the 
companies simply are trying to expand 
operations without paying much atten- 
tion to the competitive angle. 

The list of recent mergers bristles 
with examples of horizontal combina- 
tions. General Petroleum Corp. (sub- 
sidiary of Socony-Vacuum) recently took 
over Gilmore Oil Co., a lusty Cali- 
fomia independent. Pacific Mills 
bought up the capital stock of Rhod- 
hiss Cotton Mills, Inc. Standard Oil of 
Ohio has just acquired the old Can- 
field Oil Co., which has a well estab- 
lished but small business in parts of 
Ohio. and Pennsylvania. 

A special subdivision under horizontal 
mergers is the combination of trans- 
portation companies that connect with 
each other without competing. Most 
of the country’s railroads started out as 
short intercity lines and then linked 
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Shooting People 


is their Vocation 


TAKING a composite picture of greater 
Portland is a big job in any man’s 
language. Oregon Journal “photogs” 
Ralph Vincent, Les Ordeman and Al 
Monner have, and still are doing a 
bang-up flash job. They’ve looked can- 
didly through precision lenses — not 
rose-colored glasses—at every nook and 
cranny in this city. Their films have 
caught Portland’s pulse during times of 
disaster, festivity and war. The special- 
ized savvy of these three gentlemen of 
the ground glass is the reason Portland 
families turn to The Journal for com- 
plete picture coverage. 


Raven Vincent is the dean of The 
Journal photographers. He’s covered 
every Oregon State and University of 
Oregon football game and Portland 
Rose Festival during the last twenty 
years. He’s an ace action photographer, 
too, and some of his bucking horse 
pictures taken at Oregon’s renowned 
Pendleton Roundup have won national 
recognition. Ralph has “‘shot”’ nine U. 
S. presidents, and thousands of other 
people—in the line of duty, of course! 
His camera scoops have taught readers 
to look for first pictures first in The 
Journal. 


Les OrnpemaNn is The Journal's picture- 
taker whose hobby is boats. On 
Portland’s teeming waterfront he has 
a chance to combine business with 
pl-asure. Even on his day off he takes 
his camera sailing on the water. His 
pictures of ships of war, ships of com- 
merce, and pleasure craft have always 
“clicked” with Journal readers. Even 
landlubbers get a-thrill from the sweep 
and scope of his seascapes, and es- 
pecially when accompanied—as they 
frequently are—by one of his stories. 
For Les, as thousands of Journal read- 
ers know, is a bang-up reporter with a 
flair for whimsy. 


At Monner is the photographer that 
Journal editors like to use for farm and 
animal assignments. Al’s flare for 
photographing wild life and ranch 
scenes comes from spending his boy- 
hood on Eastern Oregon ranches. His 
training for news photography plus an 
artistic feeling for composition make 
his pictures taken in Oregon’s wide 
open spaces as well known to art critics 
as Journal readers themselves. Al’s 
patience and careful technique pay off 
in his wild life and zoo pictures which 
are hits with both youngsters and 
oldsters. The animals sit up for Al and 
make Journal readers take notice, 


Journal Fama are indeed a cross 
section of Oregon life. The Journal early 
ioneered good local news photography, 
fts present day crack camera men, 
modern news dark rooms, 
on the coast, plus world-wide wirephoto 
coverage help add up to the same old 
answer—The Jo is Portland's pre- 
ferred newspaper, today as it has been 
for years. This is a good thing for you to 
remember when you select your adver- 
tising medium in this important Pacific 
Coast market. Incidentally, The Journal 
now offers advertisers the largest cir- 
culation, both daily and Sunday, in 


its history 


SJ QURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


Member.... Metropolitan 
bes and Pacific Parade Groups 


Represented by REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, Inc. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS AHEAD? 


Four problems which may 
face your business now or 
later are: 


1. Reconversion 

2. Consolidation 

3. New product and 
market development 

4. Modernization of 
plant 


Our Underwriting Depart- 
ment can help you in the 
following ways: 


1. Develop plans for 
Jinancing 

2. Help in preparation 
of registration state- 
ments i] 

3. Underwrite bonds, 

preferred or common 

stocks 

Arrange for private 

or public sale of se- 

curities 

5. Prepare plans for re- 
capitalization 

6. Negotiate consolida- 
tions 


> 


7 
8 


Appraise securities 
Aid in listing securi- 
ties on stockexchanges 


These are only a few of the 
functions of our Under- 
writing Department. We 
invite you to consult with 
a Partner at the nearest 
Hornblower& Weeks office. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888 — Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 

New York; Boston ; Chicago; 
Cleveland ; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 


——— 


up to form the great systems through a 
succession of mergers. The tag ends 
of this movement still crop up. At the 
moment, the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio is in 
oF ag of taking over the Alton 
(BW —Sep.6’45,p70). 


American Airlines’ offer to stockhold- 


ers of Mid-Continent Airlines is {y ; 
same tradition. Integration of | ¢ + 
lines would give American a 
north-south feeder and would ad 
2,500 mi. of routes to its net 

(3) Complementary mergers, so. 
times called circular mergers, a\- (op. 


Impact of the fiscal readjustments 
inevitably brought by a war’s end is 
being revealed in the current crop 
of 1945 third-quarter operating state- 
ments. This is emphasized in indi- 
vidual performances tabulated (in 
thousands) below. Some showings 
almost require an accountant’s in- 
terpretation, due to the sharp 
changes produced by new computa- 


War End Confusing Earnings Picture 


3rd Quarter_—_—___, ————1 st 9 Months 


tions of 1945 taxes, the amortization 
of war facilities, etc. And certain 
companies, by “dumping” into third- 
quarter figures many adjustments ap- 
"soma to the entire war period, 

aven’t helped to make things any 
clearer. Reports covering October- 
December operations are expected to 
make showings equally confusing to 
the average reader. 


78 


1945 1944 1945 1944 
Net Fed. Net Fed. Net Fed. Net Fed 
Profit Taxes Profit Taxes Profit Taxes Profit Taxes 
Air Reduction ...........<- $1,133 $443 $1,409 $2,234 $3,938 $4,811 $4,271 $8,719 
Amer. Home Products..... « 1,290 2,109 1,044 1,605 3,944 7,146 3,426 6,428 
Me, NS ndccecince 117 23 156 132 320 334 528 1,276 
SO  ccnesciatce’ 1,492 671 982 2,950 3,748 7,754 3,274 10,34 
Bausch & Lomb............ 124 A789 284 988 879 1,498 843 3,526 
Beechnut Packing ......... 496 755 553 1,060 1,566 2,895 1,820 4,290 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 7,762 A34,980 6,622 25,270 23,499 7,570 19,788 75, 
Bridgeport Brass .......... D301 A664 114 664 671 2,429 748 3,699 
EM: aecunsediesens 371 772 422 793 1,295 3,128 984 2,415 
Clark Equipment .......-.. 197 545 470 1,567 1,146 3,925 1,780 8 
Corn Products Ref.......... 2,100 A2,932 2,133 221 6,099 594 5,418 Z 
Bi ea 17,630 22,290 23,753 27,300 53,976 84,510 57,805 94,490 
J Ee 333 303 397 898 1,116 1,667 1,160 2,646 
te ne ra 212 220 196 126 715 1,070 679 9 
General Electric ......... - 11,449 14,000 10,935 39,700 36,243 88,000 31,706 125,5 
CO 99 A998 449 554 854 1,589 1,263 1,537 
Grocery Store Prod......... 33 87 108 68 218 571 290 : 
Hamilton Watch .........- D2 ee 305 129 894 390 886 375 
Hazel-Atlas Glass .......... 787 2,221 581 2,259 1,846 5,851 1,783 7,102 
Hercules Powder ........... 1,197 2,381 1,346 3,0 4,096 11,077 3,528 8,7 
Industrial Rayon .......... 465 967 524 1,025 1,385 2,510 1,398 3, 
En, Blas p00 04400640 2,713 7,102 2,576 6,123 7,777 21,544 7,574 20,17 
Island Creek Coal.......... 502 575 458 765 1,474 1,500 1,491 3 
Johns-Manville ............. 1,039 570 1,217 1,869 3,897 3,798 3,911 6,019 
Jones & Laughlin........... 1,343 A991 1,890 2,238 5,714 5,957 5,478 7,4 
Lone Star Cement.......... 677 630 550 282 ~=1,681 1,688 1,543 g 
MacAndrews & Forbes...... 141 5 146 48 456 292 471 - 
Mathieson Alkalai ........-.- 291 380 251 175 922 1,130 829 
ce eer rer 3,570 8,404 1,848 5,959 9.070 22,440 6,919 18,177 
TeGE. GP. chcsewsscceye 290 234 220 209 810 899 714 628 
ie. Me, Se. OUBevonsscseed 175 417 259 690 557. 1,396 743-1, 864 
WEG BED cccséccsccesce 186 1,258 329 2,336 1,256 6,118 1,318 8,31 
Ce BD. a6 -cccueeces ous 250 1,655 460 1,012 1,386 5,601 1,589 4,26 
Phillips Petroleum ......... 4,317 1,136 5,993 2,362 18,896 6,795 14,997 8,42 
Pittsburgh Coal .........--. 732 497 866 675 1,901 1,360 2,316 1,967 
Parity Baleries ...0-ccc.s 390 558 486 660 1,594 2,603 1,585 2,38 
Quaker State Oil........... 256 382 272 797 958 2,081 835 2,39 othe 
Republic Steel ......0.0-. 1,618 A325 2,195 5,800 7,974 21,400 6,471 22,7 indy 
Shell Union Oil............ 8,629 2,803 8,030 9,163 25,586 27,241 22,538 28,8 
A. RR. Sealey Bifw..<...ccoce 507 1,294 439 812 1,786 4,931 1,534 3,17 asid: 
Standard Brands ........-.. 2,250 2,438 2,174 1,567 7,190 10,469 6,329 5,97 
Standard Stoker ......... eo. te: 260° 299 63 oF 1,181 766 2,28 alw: 
Studebaker Corp. ...--..-.. 608 23 «41,215 3,676 2,360 5,408 2,947 9,857 
Underwood Corp. ......-... 563 A470 575 625 1,526 195 1,531 3,611 
WE CD Sodcevacusese 9,405 10,379 9,300 22,722 28,925 62,296 27,432 71,009 equ 
United Biscuit ...-- pe pee 266 1,023 322 1,114 958 3,908 902 3,349 
ie Ms MDa cewcreacececesoss 11,624 A2,000 16,924 25,000 43,77 28,500 49,307 74,000 poi 
Westinghouse Air Brake. ... 894 2,308 1,497 4,484 3,178 9,448 4,138 13,302 b 
Wm, Wrigley, Jr..........- 1,462 20 1,569 1,,443 4,590 1,822 4,718 3,212 y é 
Vale & Towne........++++.. 202 806 290 1,160 775 3,097 865 3,460 ano 
A—Credit. D—Deficit. 
EiTel 
Pent 
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lectronics 


WHEN THE 
HISTORY OF HEAT 
IS WRITTEN IN OIL 


Cracking crude oil into lubricants, high-test aviation gasoline and a hundred 
other essential products, is accomplished primarily with heat. Here, as in other 
industries, the advantages of using electronic heat cannot be brushed lightly 
aside. Greater efficiency, control and production on the one hand; and almost 
always better products with greater sales appeal on the other. 

The first point to remember in selecting electronic equipment is that such 
equipment can be no better than the electron tubes it employs. The second 
point to remember is that the equipment which utilizes Eimac tubes is backed 
by a double guarantee of dependability... one from the equipment maker, and 
another from Eimac. 


HTEL-MeCULLOUGH, INC., 1118 Son Avenve, Sen Bruno, Calif. GET ELECTRONIC TELESIS—Don’t overlook 
sending for your copy of Electronic Telesis 

Ment: located at: San Bruno, Calif. and Salt Leke City, Uteh — <a 64-page illustrated booklet covering 
the Science of Electronics, in layman's 

Export Agents: Frazor & Hansen, 301 Clay St., Son Francisco 11, Calif., U.S.A. language. There is no cost or obligati 


COUNTERSIGN OF DEPENDAB ANY ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Outstanding performance and dependability 
have made Eimac tubes first choice of lead- 
ing electronic engineers throughout the world 


FOLLOW THE LEADERS TO 


Electron Vacuum Tube Illustrated: 
The New Eimac 3X—2500A3 External Anode Triode. 


—Key to Progress 


in Many American (ndustties 


Old-style min- 
ing. Compare 
this to the photo 


shown below 


oF 


Modern mine 

equipment us- 

ing Thermoid 
Air Hose 


INCE 1880, Thermoid has contributed to the progress of American 
Industry. Through three wars, and the intervening periods of peace, 
Thermoid engineering, research and manufacturing facilities have 
been devoted to the production of longer life parts for coal mining. 


Thermoid stands today in a position, unsurpassed by any competitor, 
to contribute to the post-war progress of your industry. The Thermoid 
Line* of belting and hose for materials handling and power trans- 
mission may contain the key to another step forward in the improve- 
ment of your process and the reduction of your costs.—‘“It’s Good 
Business to Do Business With Thermoid.” 


*THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: Transmission Belting © F.H.P. and 
Multiple V-Belts and Drives © Conveyor Belting © Elevator Belting © 
Wrapped and Molded Hose ® Sheet Packings © Industrial Brake Linings 
and Friction Products * Moided Hard Rubber and Plastic Products. 


Contributor to Industrial Aduancement Since 1880 


solidations of companies making _ jc 
but not competitive products, A t 
case is the acquisition of Rit Pr: 
Corp., manufacturer of houschold 
by Best Foods, Inc. 

Complementary mergers didn 
pear until some time after the fir 
of horizontal mergers had pass 
since the 1920’s they have been 
and more important. Several of | 
food processing companies (G 
Foods, Standard Brands, and 
were created by circular combin 
This followed from the fact tha: the 
food field offers many opportuniti: . fo; 
marketing closely related but no 
petitive products (Jell-O and \ 
Tapioca, for instance). 

Most of the current crop of m 
that are intended to provide di 
cation are essentially complemen tary, 
although competing products m 
included in the deal. 

(4) Chain mergers involve acquisit 
of noncompeting units selling the 
things. They are commonest in tl 
tail field but also crop up frequ 
in manufacturing and whole 
Gamble Stores acquisition of Westem 
Auto Supply (BW-—Sep.22’45.p92 
falls in this class. 

In the past year or so, several of t! 
country’s biggest retailers have begu 
adding new units across the count 
a rate that hasn’t been seen sinc 
1920’s. R. H. Macy & Co. has 
acquired O’Connor, Moffat & Co. (San 
Francisco) and is reported dickering for 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co. (Chicag 
Spiegel, Inc., has acquired an interest in 
the Whitney department store in San 
Diego. The City Stores Co. has boug] 
48% of the stock in Oppenheim, C 
lins & Co. (New York). 

° For Tax Purposes—During the 
there was another type of merger, 1 
covered by the theoretical classification. 
This was the tax exemption purchase 
The excess-profits tax law allowed cor- 
porations a credit based on invest 
capital or on their prewar earnings | 
ord. 

In some cases, companies that had 
become mere corporate shells found 
themselves with a high exemption. Sev- 
eral of these companies were snapped 
up by prosperous corporations which 
then allocated part of their income to 
the new subsidiary. A special amend- 
ment was tucked into the 1943 Revenue 
Act to stop this practice, but the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue never could 
be sure that it did (BW —Feb.19’44, 
p28). 

e Aircraft Mergers?—Not all mergers 
arise from the expectation of profit 

the hope of expansion. When an n- 
dustry falls onto bad times, there often 
are consolidations that originate from 
the unhappy conviction that there isnt 
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going to be room for everybody in the 
feld. This is what is happening now 
in some Of the war expanded industries 
that face a painful shrinkage. 

Some such reasoning probably is be- 

hind the merger talks between Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. and Curtiss-Wright. 
Several other aircraft manufacturers are 
likely to seek greater safety in consoli- 
dation before the industry gets through 
the shakeout period. 
e Trend in Industries—In good times or 
bad, there always are at least two or 
three industries in which a powerful 
trend toward consolidation is under 
way. Dairy products is an example. So 
is the wholesale drug business. And in 
the liquor field, the big four—National 
Distillers, Schenley, Distillers Corp.- 
Seagrams, and Hiram Walker—have at- 
tained their dominance largely through 
a process of merger and acquisition. 

By the same token, there always are 
certain@companies that are pushing a 
more or less systematic merger policy. 
A. P. Giannini’s Transamerica Corp. is 
constantly on the lookout for another 
bank to add to its collection. Compa- 
nies such as American Home Products 
and Dresser Industries are steadily en- 
langing their strings of subsidiaries. 

e Through Holding Companies—Avia- 


ition Corp., the top holding company 


in the string of properties controlled 
by Victor Emanuel, New York invest- 
ment banker, has a long record of mer- 
gers behind it. Emanuel took over Avia- 
tion Corp. in 1937 when he bought up 
what was left of the estate of E. L. 
Cord, automobile manufacturer. 
Through Aviation Corp., he acquired 
control of Vultee Aircraft Corp. as well 


jas several other companies. Late in 


1941, Vultee bought control of Con- 
solidated, and a little over a year later, 
Emanuel put the two companies to- 
— to form the huge Consolidated- 

ultee system (BW—Mar.20’43,p103). 
¢ Steel bination—Charles n of 
New York is another merger-minded 
investment banker. Late in 1944, Allen, 
who already controlled Wickwire Spen- 
cer Steel Co., bought control of Colo- 
tado Fuel & Iron from the Rockefellers. 
The two companies now are working 
out the details of a complete merger 
(BW—Oct.13’45,p80). Meanwhile, 
CFI. has put in a bid for the giant 
government-owned steel plant at Gen- 
eva, Utah (BW—Jul.21’45,p15). 

The C.F.1.-Wickwire merger is al- 
most a pure case of complementary 
combination. C.F.I. does its business 
in heavy items. Wickwire deals almost 
entirely in specialties. Very little in- 
tegration of actual production will be 
possible, 
¢ The First Hurdle—It is no accident 
that a banker or a banking syndicate 
frequently is the moving spirit in a big 
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HOUGHTON IS NOW PREPARED TO 
SERVE ALL YOUR PACKING NEEDS 


VIM Leather Packings, standard for many years, cannot serve quite 
all your packing needs. They will not withstand temperatures over 
boiling point, nor are they always most effective at low pressures. 


Therefore, to provide a complete line, we have added VIX-SYN 
Packings, including fabricated and homogenous types. Thus we 
are able to supply packings for all temperatures and for all media: 
water, oil, air, oxygen, gases and steam. 


Your design engineer or maintenance head should have these two 
reference books: “Specifications for VIX-SYN Packings” and 
“Houghton Handbook on Hydraulic & Pneumatic Leather Pack- 
ings.” The latter is the most complete manual on packings ever 
published; write for it on your firm letterhead. 


Make it a habit to specify Houghton Packings; they’ll hold longer 
because they’re made right, they’re scientifically impregnated, and 
they’re engineered for the job. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
303 West Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


HOUGHTON’S 


VIM eather and VIX-SYWN Packings 


fwewe KAY QUN a 


FOR ALL TYPES @F BALL AND BROLLER BEARINGS 
4 INCH BORE TO 120 INCH @GUTSIBDE DIAMETER 


KAYDON Sotwen lifec Hardening Processes + Tdeance Prectston 


OU can depend on KAYDON bear- 

ings to have proper surface 
finish characteristics and load ca- 
pacity for the type of bearing duty 
required. 
KAYDON engineering and production 
controls, including the most scien- 
tific hardening and conditioning 
processes, assure peak precision 
performance in ball and roller 
bearings in any required size with- 
in the complete range of 4” bore 
to the extremely large 120” O. D. 
bearings. 
KAYDON Ball and Roller Bearings are 
engineered and produced entirely 


within the KAYDON plants, to meet 


the most exacting requirements of 
modern precision machines and 
heavy-duty machinery used in 
paper mills and steel mills, oil 
field equipment, cranes, hoists, 
crushing and excavating machinery, 
and other equipment that will 
mean so much to America’s future 
industrial leadership. 


Counsel in confidence with KAYDOM. Capac- 
ity is available now for production of all 
types and sizes of KAYDON Bearings. In ad- 
dition, KAYDON also offers complete facilities 
for atmospheric-controlled heat treating, 
precision heat treating, salt-bath and sub- 
zero conditioning and treatment, micros- 
copy, physical testing and metallurgical 
laboratory services. Plan now with KAYDON. 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 
be" Spherical Roller - Taper Roller 


vas KAYDON 


MUSKEGON 


Bali Radial . 
Roller Radial - 


Ball Thrust 
Roller Thrust 


ENGINEERING COBP. 


MICHIGAN 


merger. Financing is one of tl 
hurdles in merger making. This 
one reason why most mergers o: 
times of good business. 

One of the commonest met! 
financing is to give the stockho! 
the company that is being abs: 
block of stock in the survivin; 
pany. American Airlines, for in 
is offering to exchange one sharc 
own $5 common for each block of 
$1 par shares in Mid-Continent. 

If the deal is for cash, the purc| 
may have to arrange a bank | 
issue new securities. To finance A\ 
tion Corp.’s $22,000,000 investm«: 
Crosley, Victor Emanuel arranged t 
backing from a syndicate of ten | 
In somewhat smaller acquisitions, 
buyer often can pay cash out « 
own reserves without having to 
the money market. 

e Eye on Justice Dept.—Legal snag; 
are another thing that merging comp. 
nies have to watch. Minority interests 


0 to 


FOR BETTER BREATHING 


Lightweight and portable, the Blan- 
chard Mechanical Physiotherapist 
(above) is a far cry from the bulky 
“iron lung” respirator. Made and 
marketed by California Aircraft Ex 
gineering Co., Los Angeles, the unit 
comes with three glasslike shields to 
accommodate patients ranging from 
newborn babies to 300-Ib. persons 
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must be handled carefully, and if any 
question of _ og ag Og involved, the 
whole thing has to be managed with 
a weather = on the Dept. of Justice. 

The old Clayton antitrust act forbids 
any corporation to acquire the stock of 
a competitor if the result is to lessen 
competition substantially or to create a 
monopoly. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is supposed to enforce this 
rule, but its power has been reduced 
drastically by the Supreme Court. A 
court decision in 1926 held that the 
law applied only to stock acquisitions, 
not to cases where one corporation took 
over the physical assets of another. 

FTC has been urging Congress regu- 
larly every year to extend the same rule 
to acquisitions of capital assets. So far, 
Congress has done nothing, but a cer- 
tain amount of steam is building up be- 
hind a bill introduced in the House by 
Rep. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee. 


e Bill arog —The Kefauver 
bill would abolish the distinction be- 


tween acquisition of stock and acquisi- 
tion of assets, and would subject both 
to strict control by FTC. Companies 
that wanted to merge would have to 
prove to FTC that the deal would be 
“consistent with the public interest” 
and that competition would not be 
lessened. Business groups have been 
fighting the bill tooth and nail on the 
grounds that it. would prevent normal 
expansion and interfere with necessary 
adjustments to changing conditions. 


AGE LIMIT RETIRES TWO 


The country’s third largest corpora- 
tion, the Prudential Life Scouse Go. 
of America, will lose its two top execu- 
tives on Jan. 1, 1946, when the manda- 
tory retirement age for company em- 
a i is lowered from 70 to 65. 

ranklin D’Olier, now 68, has been 
Prudential’s president since 1926. For 
the past few months he has been on 
loan to the ment surveying the 
damage done by Allied bombers in Eu- 
rope and Japan. He was the first na- 
i commander of the American 

$ senior vice-p 


ion. 

te com resident, 
65-year-old John Weiss Stedman, has 
held his present post since January, 
1924. He has become well known in 
financial circles as chairman of numer- 
ous bondholders’ protective committees, 
on which he has served as a representa- 
tive of Prudential’s huge security hold- 
ings. 

Insiders believe that the two will be 
succeeded by Vice-Presidents Carroll M. 
Shanks and Caleb Stone. But rumors 
are also that the retirements will be 
something less than complete; that 
D’Olier, at least, will stay on as chair- 
man of the board. 
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 gersgeid protection is important. So is 
the choice of exactly the right fencing to 
give maximum protection to your particular 
plant. Cyclone Fence engineers can help you 
solve this problem, Factory-trained, they 
know the proper types of fence and gates, of 
window guards or wire mesh partitions, to 
provide protection that is “tailor-made” to 
your requirements. They'll be glad to help 
you, and to furnish an estimate without ob- 
ligation. Even if you need fence for your 
plant right now, we can probably supply you. 

Our 32-page book will help you picture the 
14 different types of Cyclone Fence. And it’s 


RU eee 
WES 


nd vor 


free—-just send the coupon below. What- 
ever types you find best suited to your needs, 
you can rely upon U-S-S Cyclone. It is de- 
signed and built for extra strength and long 
life, with special features which keep top rails 
from buckling, gates from dragging, and posts 
from getting out of alignment. So many 
buyers have found Cyclone “Tops in Protec- 
tion”, that it’s the world’s most widely used 
property protection fence, 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, 
Waukegan, Illinois - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


U CLONE FENCE 


It’s full o 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dert. 4115 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


MARKETING 


Grade Labelers Go National 


“Your Certified” canned fruits and vegetables, produced 
under continuous government inspection, will be offered by agency 
representing packers who seek advantages of a full line. 


For the first time since grade labeling 
became fighting words in the fruit and 
vegetable canning industry, the govern- 
ment-certified grade label reached for 
the big time this week. 

On the Pacific Coast, a new national 

sales agency known as Certified Foods 
offered to the grocery trade a limited 
line of canned fruits and vegetables 
packed under the brand name, “Your 
Certified,” and graded A, B, or C by 
government graders operating under the 
continuoys inspection service of the 
Dept. of Agriculture. 
e Paulhamus’ Project—Managing direc- 
tor of Certified Foods is Dwight Paul- 
hamus, member of a family that has 
been identified with food packing and 
the farm cooperative movement in the 
Pacific Northwest since the turn of the 
century. Paulhamus is a former director 
of U. S. Inspected Foods Educational 
Service, private agency established by 
canners who subscribe to government 
rading under continuous inspection. 

U.S.LF.E.S. has never joined with 

militant consumer groups in advocating 
mandatory grade labeling. It stresses 
continuous government inspection, for 
which canners pay and which requires 
them to meet high standards of cleanli- 
ness and efficiency, as much as the 
grade label (BW—May15’43,p94). 
e Point of Difference—A number of 
brands of canned goods are A-B-C la- 
beled, notably the private brands of 
several large chain stores and wholesale 
cooperatives, but these distributors do 
their own grading and cannot claim gov- 
ernment certification of their goods. 

From his headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, Paulhamus is now undertaking to 
market the products of canneries which 
subscribe to the continuous inspection 
service and are members of U.S.I.F.E.S. 

The idea behind “Your Certified” 
brand has been germinating for the past 
couple of years. 

e Toward a Full Line—The job of get- 
ting wider acceptance for the govern- 
ment-certified label has been hampered 
by the fact that, while a number of 
good-sized canners subscribe to the con- 
tinuous inspection service, no one of 
them has had a full line of products or 
national distribution even approaching 


that of such giants as California Packing 
Corp. and Libby, McNeil & Libby. 
But if a group of government-in- 
spected canners could get together, mar- 
keting a part of their pack under a 
single brand name, they might evertu- 
ally achieve a full line and nationwide 
distribution—which could be backed up 
with national advertising. Progress 
toward this plan was stymied during 
the war by a shortage of government 
inspectors and by the tight supply situa- 
tion in which canners needed their full 
output to satisfy regular customers. 
Now, however, Paulhamus is ready to go. 
@ Participants—Sixty-nine canneries are 
now members of U.S.i.F.E.S., hence 
eligible for participation in Certified 
Foods, How many havi signed up with 
Paulhamus to market a portion of their 


DRY GOODS STORE TAKES A FLYER 


A new line of business is booming in the Women’s Sky Ranch of J. C. Pet 
ney’s Denver store, where the installation of an Ercoupe plane amid the undics 
and sport togs brought sales of eight planes in 48 hours—and a rush of inquirs 


Jack under the “Your Certified’ 
is his secret, one guess is not mo 


half, About half his packers ar 


processors, the rest independent 
percentage of their pack which 
available for his distribution is 
secret. The trade figures that n 
packers, under existing condit: 
demand, could divert more tha 
or 15% of their pack into tl 


channel of distribution without tichte, 


ing up seriously on old customer 


@ Joint Control—One limiting fact 


the number of packers who will 
through Certified Foods is that 


ticipants jointly own and contro 
label. This gives the peach packer 


example, the right to veto any 
wise qualified peach packer who 
want to join the group. 

For the privilege of controllin 
use, packers of Certified Foods w 


ply, by some as yet undetermined pro. 
rating formula, the funds for promotiy; 


the brand. 
For the present, Paulhamus 


to offer only limited quantities of grade 
A (fancy) tomato juice from P 
vania, grapefruit juice from Florida, and 
freestone peaches and tomato juice fron 
California, and in markets roughly ad 
jacent to the point of origin. But he 
expects to expand both the line and the 
breadth of distribution as food shortage 
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that is keeping two demonstration planes hopping at the Sky Ranch airport! 
Specialists in moderate-priced drygoods, Penney counted on womanpowct t 
pull in the husbands, sell the planes, but so far most sales have been fot 
business purposes. Terms: $250 cash, the balance to be paid on delivery. And 
the store plans a further deviation—into the furniture field—shortly. 
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Put yourself in Joe’s place up there in the 
truck. You’ve got just forty-five minutes to 
make the last ten deliveries and meet Myrtle. 
If something’s going to get busted, it better 
be one of the deliveries . . . not the date. 
Now climb down out of that truck and 
face some of the facts of life and of shipping. 
The human factor is always a shipping haz- 
ard... and the Stanley Steel Strapping Sys- 
tem assures the protection you need for your 
shipments. No matter how you ship. . . case, 
crate, carton, bale or reel . . . this system 
makes good on your promises of safe deliv- 
C. Pen; 
e undics 
inquiries 
airport 
power t 
deen for 
ry. And 


, 10, 19% 


forty-tive WNUNUTES [0 Myrtle E 


AND TEN DELIVERIES TO GO! 


dha 
f 4 a Ioe fe 


ery ... maximum protection for minimum 
weight. The System includes tools, reels and 
accessories for every application. 

There’s no end to the time-, labor- and 
money-saving uses of Stanley Steel Strapping 
. .- for cases, pallets and bales . . . or Stanley 
Car Banding for reinforcement of shipments 
in freight cars. It’s just another example of 
Stanley facilities for getting things done 
faster and better with Hardware, Hand Tools, 
Electric Tools, Pressed Metal Products, Strip 
Steel and Industrial Finishes . . . all bearing 
the name respected for over 100 years. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING 


STANLEY 


Trade Mark 


STANLEY HARDWARE 


For doors and windows, 
cabinets, garages, screens, 
industrial and commercial 
Openings. 


STANLEY STEEL L 
Hot and cold rolled strip 
steel. Standard analysis, 
special analysis and alloys. 


STANLEY 
METAL STAMPINGS 


Formed or deep drawn parts 
made i 


to order. Special 


STANLEY TOOLS 
Wood and metal working 
hand tools for carpenters, 
masons, mechanics and 
hobbyists. 


ELECTRIC TOOLS 


Portable electric drills, ham- 
mers, saws, grinders, metal 
shears and screw drivers. 


ee . Shami 
STANLEY CHEMICAL 


Lacquers, enamels. synthet- 


ics and japans for industrial 
finishing. 


STANLEY 
STEEL STRAPPING 
Shipping container rein- 
cement. Car Banding. 
Tools for application. 


SIS .s. 


——— 


| ZENITH 
pa RADIO corp. 
INGALLS 


fe ‘SHIPBUILDING 
¥ ° 


i GOODYEAR TIRE 
& RUBBER CO. 


every type! 

Send for booklet CW6 on industrial cafe- 
PC6 on PIX Portable Food Bars, 

or SB6 on PIX k Bars. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 
2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 


are relaxed and as brand acceptance is 
established. 

e Articles of Faith—P:—hamus’ confi- 
dence in the -- - c of Certified Foods 
rests on two bel ‘cfs: 


(1) That government-graded mer- 
chandise will have growing appeal for 
the housewife because of its quality 

rantee. 


(2) That promotion of the “Your 
Certified” brand, whatever the product, 
will rebound to the benefit of all par- 
ticipating packers in competition with 
other advertised brands. 


We! ¢ The Label—The uniform label bears 
7 twin shields, each bordered in a color 


distinctive to the government grade 
within the can (blue for grade A, fancy; 
red for grade B, choice or extrastandard; 
green for grade C, standard). 
Superimposed on the front shield un- 
der the brand name is a smaller, though 
prominent, shield identifying the grade. 


3..| The shield on the rear panel is that of 
the U.S.I.F.E.S., containing description 
t] of the product, its grade analysis, and 


information about its use and prepara- 
tion (BW—Jun.16’45,p86). 


Eyes on Seattle 


Large retailers, including 
Macy’s, arereported considering 
outlets that will tap what now 
looks like promising market. 


The prospect that retail sales in Seat- 
tle will run from 12% to 15% above 
this year’s levels in 1946 is arousin 
interest in that market among nellondl 
retailers and large merchandisers. 

R. H. Macy & Co. of New York 
is tted to have had scouts in the 
Seattle field for the past year looking 
into the ibility of opening a branch 
there. ithout encouragement from 
Macy’s, discussion about the feasibility 
of a Seattle unit has revolved around 
the big department store’s acquisition 
of a branch in San Francisco last sum- 
mer (BW—Jul.14’45,p42) and_persist- 
ent reports that Macy is considering a 
branch in Holl (BW—Jul.21’45, 
p24). 
© Other There also have been 
reports that Bullock’s of Los Angeles is 
contemplating larger operations in Seat- 
tle. The city now is served by one of 
the units in the West Coast’s high-style 
chain of I. Magnin Stores, controlled 
by Bullock’s (BW —Feb.12’44,p91). 
Speculation is that any expansion would 
involve a new store bearing Bullock’s 
name. ‘ 

Kress, which has one store in Seattle, 
is reported planning a large expansion, 
as are the Edison Shoe Co., which now 


“Your Certified” label—on cannej 
goods graded by government inspe: 
tors—is the new marketing emblem 
of a number of canners selling part of 
their pack under a single brand name’ 


has two stores there; Lerner Shops, with 
one store now; and Gamble & (Co, 
owner of the Western Auto Supply Co, 
of Los Angeles (BW —Sep.22'45,p92 
Mercantile Stores, Inc., which owy 
MacDougall-Southwick, one of Scattle 
large department stores, also is reported 
planning numerous additional smialle 
stores in the city, having opencd tw 
new ones during the past year. 
e Few Have —As compared with 
population of 368,000 in the corporat 
city of Seattle in 1940, there now a 
estimated to be 475,000 persons. Su 
prisingly few have left since V-] Da 
‘his accounts for the optimism of r 
tailers with respect to 1946 prospect 


Some are persuaded that Seattle wi 

retain the bulk of its wartime populgmoth 

tion gains. 
Reta 


It is estimated that total retail sale 
in Seattle for 1945 will be $557 million 
This would be an increase of $73 mi 
lion over 1944 and $305 million greate 
than 1929. Estimates for 1946 rang 
all the way from a total volume of $6: 
million to $650 million. 


FIELD'S BUYS WAREHOUSE 


Marshall Field & Co. this wet 
bought for $750,000 a six-story wa 
house covering a city block on the Ch 
cago West Side, in which the ret 
store plans to consolidate five watt 
houses and workroom operations n0 
scattered. Seller of the 630,000-sq- 
building was Consolidated Groce 
Corp., gigantic wholesale grocery ©0 
cern put together by Nathan Cumming 
from Chicago’s Sprague-Wamner & Co 
Reid-Murdoch & Co., and _ seve 
smaller grocery houses (BW—Jun.9’4} 
p04). 

Field’s will not take possession of thf 
warehouse until July 1, 1947. In th 
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onth interval, Consolidated Gro- 
~ will select a location and build 
¢ Cummings describes as “the most 
sent wholesale grocery warehouse in 
world.” The new building will be 
story and contain about 500,000 
ft, to cost about $2,000,000. 

Cummings reported a profit on the 
of the property, which his company 
ed in 1942 for $440,000 after 
a newly built Sacramento Blvd. 
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hoes Mark Time 


End of rationing fails to 
svelop a customer stampede, 
4 in view of inventories, re- 
silers concede it’s fortunate. 


Shoe retailers who all but barricaded 
emselves in their stores this week, 
aiting for a postrationing buying rush 
) begin, were disappointed. Few stores 
ported more than moderate sales in- 
eases; most reported little or no 
ange; and some said that sales had 
tually fallen off. 

Retail Inventories—Although some of 
em may be a little chagrined, most 
tailers concede that it will be a very 
bod thing if the stampede never devel- 
»s. For Washington’s optimistic re- 
prts on Civilian shoe production, issued 
) bolster its decision to abandon ra- 
oning, omitted a vital statistic in the 
pply situation—retail inventories 
manufacturers and wholesalers have 
othing that could properly be called 
inventory these days). 

Retailers have an estimated inventory 
140,000,000 pairs of rationed-type 
‘lian shoes today. This contrasts 
ith prerationing stocks of about 270,- 
00,000 pairs (BW—Feb.13°45,p92). 

A Formidable Slump—Undoubtedly 
¢ latter figure included a goodly share 
high-buttoned boots and_ similarly 
tmoded or otherwise unsalable foot- 
at (the Treasury Dept. rounded up 
000,000 pairs while rationing was 
ill in effect for shipment to needy 
urope), but the slump in inventories 
still formidable. Customers who have 
mbled wearily from store to store in 
cent months looking for a coupon’s 
orth of shoes generally can’t under- 
tnd why rationing has suddenly be- 
bme unnecessary. 

The industry and WPB were con- 
need, however, that rising production 
hart, page 90) means a safe supply 
om here on out. OPA, which would 
ve preferred to wait another month 
two, has reluctantly gone along. 
Away From the Military—Production 
rationed-type civilian shoes hit an 
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/ MAKES IT TICK 


PHOTO COURTESY RINGLING BROTHERS AND BARNUM & BAILEY CIRCUS 


Up there, on the high wire, it’s 
harmony of motion and muscle— 
counterpoint in co-ordination—that 
counts... teamwork that makes it tick! 

Just so in all types of powered 
industrial equipment and machin- 
ery. Here, too, quality of per- 
formance depends on teamwork 
and co-ordination of driving and 
driven units ...on the efficient 
transmission and control of power. 

Studying the problems of power 
transmission and control from 
every angle... solving them with 
proved power links for almost every 
industrial application . . . has been 
Twin Dise’s sole specialty for more 


SS 


(ise | 


~ 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUST 


than 27 years. That’s why, today, so 
many leading equipment manufac- 
turers rely on Twin Disc Clutches 
and Hydraulic Drives to meet the 
most exacting requirements in the 


most severe service. 

If the question of “friction or hy- 
draulic” has arisen in the equip- 
ment you design or build, why not 
consultT win Disc engineers? Thus, 
you can be sure of getting recom- 
mendations based on long years of 
experience... recommendations 
that are gladly given without bias 
or obligation. Twin Disc CLutcH 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Div., Rockford, IIl.). 


$ 
AS 
RIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 
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Cet the help of this 
new business aid 
Photocopying / 


New, handy unit 
copies anything 

—Saves time, 
money, labor! 


With APECO PHOTOEXACT, 
quickly make copies of LETTERS, 
VALUABLE PAPERS, BLUE 
PRINTS, FINANCIAL DATA, PIC- 
TURES, CHARTS, CLIPPINGS, 
CONTRACTS—over 100 others 


Now, with this handy unit in your 
office or pass you can have 
plenty of copies of anything, 
whether written, typed, printed, 
drawn, or photographed—even if 
on both sides... permanent, error- 

roof photocopies—at amazingly 
ow cost! APECO makes them at 
l-a-minute speed—expedites 
work. No darkroom or technical 
knowledge needed—even a boy or 
girl can easily operate APECO. 


Tells how APECO 
Photocopying can serve you 

See how you can save time, money, labor, 
and assure accuracy with this most modern 
method of copying. APECO'S 20-page, fully 
illustrated book gives you the story of Photo- 
copying—shows graphically the “‘what” and 
“how” of this amazingly simple procedure. 
Yours without obligation. Write, today: 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


2849 N. Clark St., . y ‘B115 
Chicago 14, I 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 


*“hAPECO 
PHOTOEXACT 


Copies Cine 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 


MORE SHOES, NO MORE RATIONING 


Millions of Pairs 


acer eters 
eetet eter ete” 


Spice 


1944 
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Office of Price Administration data on the volume of shoes moving cai 
month from manufacturers and wholesalers into retail stocks provides t 
background for Washington’s decision to abandon shoe rationing. Shipmenf: 
of rationed-type civilian shoes have risen from a low of 164 million pairs 
July to an estimated 28 million pairs in October. Shipments of military sho 
and unrationed civilian footwear have dropped correspondingly. 


estimated 28,000,000 pairs in October, 
the highest monthly figure in some 
three years. Correspondingly, produc- 
tion for the military has slumped, as 
has production of nonrationed types. 
Before V-J Day the industry was turn- 
ing out shoes for the Army and the 
Navy at the rate of some 4,000,000 
pairs a month. 

Since a pair of military shoes takes, 
on the average, nearly twice as much 
leather as a civilian pair, this means an 
increase in production for civilians of 
7,000,000 pairs a month, or better, as 
soon as conversion is complete. The 
industry expects production of civilian 
leather and part-leather shoes to rise to 
around 30,000,000 to 32,000,000 pairs 
monthly by the first of the year. 

e Rationing’s Beneficiaries— Not all 
manufacturers and retailers joined in 
the agitation for getting rid of ration- 
ing. Some makers and retailers of high- 
priced shoes have benefited from what 
one man in the trade calls the consum- 
er’s habit of “spending coupons instead 
of money.” A few high-priced dealers 
have done such terrific business recent] 

that, like Delman’s in New York City, 
they have had to take time out in order 
to replenish their stocks (BW —Nov. 


3’45,p90). 
At the other end of the scale, a few 
lower-priced retailers, caught with 


stocks of unrationed shoes, also weren’t 
overanxious to do away with rationing. 
Production of women’s and children’s 


90 


=~ 


fabric shoes had climbed from a rate # 
around 15,000,000 pairs a year, preqgm 
tioning, to some 40,000,000 pairs, a 
retail stocks are currently estimated 
around 25,000,000 pairs. 

¢ Cautious of Late—An estimated 90 
or better of nonrationed types retail { 
$4 a pair and under, and the great bil 
of these shoes has been sold by popmy 
lar-priced stores, sometimes constituti 

as much as 75% to 80% of their bu 

ness. Lately retailers have been cautiog 
about stocking up on these shoes; t 

chances are that few will be badly stung 
The unrationed shoes have been 

highly profitable business right aloy 
and the feeling now is that “it 1 

great while it lasted.” 

Stocks of men’s shoes are in pre 
good shape compared to stocks « 
women’s shoes. In addition, capaci 
released by military cutbacks will most 
go directh into the manufacture 1 
men’s civilian footwear, so there’s lit 
fear that returning servicemen will 
unshod. 

e Cheering Note—Women’s _ leatht 
shoes may remain scarce for some tim4 
Cutbacks have had little effect on t 

supply of lighter-weight leathers, su 
as kidskins. One cheering note: Sho 
wardrobes have been maintain 
throughout the war (at the expense ¢ 
inventory) so that every person in t 
U.S. has an average of some 23 pain 
Since there is no pent-up demand si 

lar to that for electrical appliance ts 
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should be no sudden drain on 


ks. 
ow that rationing is over, the shoe 
Je is turning its full attention to the 
siness Of — <. general price in- 
nse from OPA. Manufacturers claim 
t, with WPB style restrictions re- 
ed, costs have skyrocketed because 
e need for new patterns, lasts, and 


like. 


ew Lines of Film 


Trade names multiply as 
spoolers market photographic 
ls made from surplus stocks 


Heed by armed services. 


t's a rare day when new brands of 
otographic roll film appear on the 
prket. Consumers know only two 
mes well—Eastman and Ansco—and 
ve a nodding acquaintance with a 
ird—Gevaert. But since last March 
bearing half a dozen new trade 
es has been reaching the public 
limited quantities, each carrying the 
ndary legend: 
“This is film which has been de- 
pred surplus 4 the United States 
ed forces. e time set by the 
iginal manufacturer for development 
s expired. Tests by the undersigned 
dicate, however, this film is satis- 
tory for nontechnical uses. . .” 
uture Outlook—Forlorn hope of at 
pst some of the newcomers in the 
spooling industry is that sale of sur- 
s film might be the wedge that will 
able them to buy bulk film from big 
oducers for peacetime sale under their 
n label. But the more realistic are 
signed to kissing their thriving war- 
bm business good-bye as soon as the 
tionally known brands are again 
entiful. 
Meanwhile eager amateur photogra- 
hers snatch up the out-dated film and 
it good—which practically all of it 
Contracts signed, by the seven re- 
ooling firms with the = Com- 
erce’s Office of Surplus Property—to 
renewed by War Assets Corp. when 
e latter takes over—require them to 
st the film, They are reimbursed for 
hy that does not meet government- 
‘ablished specifications for such quali- 
sas fog density and speed. Processors 
¢ not me oer to guarantee the film, 
cept as described on the label, but in 
tice oy do replace any film that 
bnsumers find unsatisfactory, or they 
d the purchase price. Complaints 
t said to have been very few, how- 
er. 
Price Inducement—The consumer 
ts about a 10% price break on sur- 
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Acme Aluminum Engineering... 


proving ground for Better Castings 


Peacetime industry is converting to aluminum in a big way— 
taking advantage of aluminum’s lighter weight, superior strength, 
faster machining and greater corrosion resistance. And in 

many a favored product Acme Aluminum Castings will be in- 
corporated for at least two good reasons. 


Acme Aluminum Engineers fit the job to the alloy that has the 
required physical and chemical properties. They realize also that 
soundness of the casting, its porosity and freedom from 

defects through careful inspection are of prime interest to the 
buyer, often saving many hours of machining time. 


Acme Aluminum Engineers will cooperate with you in product 
design. They know casting requirements all the way from the 
foundry through their own complete tool-making department— 
not merely from the blueprint. Acme 
Engineers know how to simplify design 
without functional change—how and 
where to add strength, reduce tooling, 
get desired finish at minimum cost. 


You who may do better with aluminum— 
as well as you who are doing better— 
are invited to find out about Acme 

.- . see what a proving ground for 
castings can do for you. 


DAYTON o Barge Cottage. ‘ ; 


New York: F. G. Diffin Co, 111 Broedwey 


Chicoge: Metal Parts & Equipment Co., 2400 W. Madison St... $t. Lovis: Metal Parts & Equipment Co., 3615 Olive Si. 
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Employers Mutual has 
always been a policy- 
holders’ company with 
no objective other than 
to extend its compen- 
sation insurance service 


to every employer who 
wants the protection, 
service and saving to be 
gained through mutual 
affiliation. Why not see 
what we have to offer? 


Sori 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 


JACK 
of ALL TRADES 


HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACK 
is great for 
® Lifting Heavy Loads 

® Moving Machines 

® Pressing Bushings, etc. 
Many jobs in a plant, mill or mine can be 
done quicker and easier by using H-W 
Hydraulic Jacks . . . Made in models of 
3, 5, 8, 12, 20, 30 and 50 tons capacity 
... For details, consult your nearest in- 
dustrial supply distributor, or write us. . 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 
Waukesha, 


Wisconsin a] 


plus film. Its sensitivity is equivalent 
to that of panchromatic film, but the 
retail price ceilings set by OPA are 
comparable to those for Eastman’s 
Verichrome and Ansco’s Plenachrome. 
Surplus films are sold in the five most 
popular sizes—116, 120, 127, 616, and 
620—which, obviously, are the ones 
least available now in standard brands. 
Dealers buy as much as they can get; 
Willoughby Camera Stores, Inc., New 
York retailers, reports that it is cur- 
rently selling more surplus film than 
standaed film, and that sale of the latter 
enables it to take care of most of its 
orders. 

Respooling firms report no difficulty 
in getting as much bulk surplus film as 
they can handle, but the government 
lets contracts only to those with ade- 
quate equipment for slitting, cutting, 
spooling, and packaging. Most of the 
seven normally engage in some aspect 
of the photographic business. They are 
Weimet Co., Camro Corp., Advance 
Photo Products Co., and Arrow Photo 
Co., all of New York; Dover Mfg. Co. 
of Boston; Norman Willets of Chicago; 
and Photo Development Co. of Los 
Angeles. 

e Prewar Invader—Camro is no new- 
comer to the retail roll film business; it 
is a wholly owned subsidiary of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., which five years ago 
set the drug store trade on its ear by 
achieving widespread distribution of 
camera film through grocery stores 
(BW—Sep.21’40,p32). 


Damper on Seals 


Good Housekeeping jgy 
expected to reinstate its labe 
approving or recommending th. 
products its institute tests. 


Speaking before the New York Hous 
wares Club last week, Katherine Fishe, 
long-time president of Good Houy 
keeping’s Institute (product testing ap 
investigation), let word slip that th, 
magazine probably will not ‘cinstay 
its celebrated “Seal of Approval 
@ Two Dropped in 1941—This se 
which read “tested and approved” by 
Good Housekeeping’s Institute, w, 
formerly available to all manufactures 
who submitted their products for tes 
ing, regardless of whether they adver 
tised in Good Housekeeping. The “tee. 
ommended” seal of the Good Hous. 
keeping Bureau, used on such products 
as foods, drugs, and cosmetics, which 
did not lend themselves to mechanical 
tests, was available under similar cop. 
ditions. A third seal—the “guarantee” 
—was offered only to advertisers in Good 
Housekeeping. 

In 1941, Good Housekeeping ai 
nounced that it would cease to issue 
both the “approved” and “recom 
mended” seals, ostensibly because war 
time changes and substitutions in mai 
consumer goods made too many diff 


4 


Some of the seven companies engaged in respooling surplus military film have 
found that the deft fingers of the blind are ideal for the operation—which 
must be done in complete darkness. Weimet Co., New York, gives employ: 
ment to 40-odd sightless persons—and houseroom to a single Seeing Eye dog, 
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mechanical 
milar cop. 
Puarantee” 
TS in Good 


eping at 
e to issue 
“recom. {ML HIS IS A DRAWING of the “Interstate Commerce 


cause Wii Center”, to be erected in downtown Manhattan by 


iS IN man 


nany difi{™@the Tishman Realty and Construction Company. 


Thirteen stories high, covering four square blocks, 
Architect's sketch of interior showing highway connnecting each 


will have a continuous 32-foot wide highway floor. A loading platform to accommodate 23 Trailers will be 
2 provided on every floor. 
ponnecting every floor! 
A Truck, pulling a Trailer, will go direct from the 


Here is built-in transportation in its most modern street to any floor, “drop” the Trailer at the loading 
planned to take full advantage of the flexibil- platform on that floor, couple up to a loaded Trailer— 
and will be on the street again in a matter of minutes. 


Alert manufacturers, distribu- If you are altering or building, consult your 


tors, wholesalers, warehouse- Traffic Manager! He can help tremendously. 


men and others who are in- ; y 
Your Architect, too, is alert to the importance of 


tensively studying methods of mi bichip 
providing adequate facilities for motor transport— 


making motor transport fit 


and should i ittee, 
ie uae: into thle Sud should be on your planning committee 


will hail this type of planning. These specialists, working together, are certain to 


Experience has proved that by gearing Trucks and improve the efficiency of your operation. 
gee with me and 5 - pipe World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
ci operated with greater efficiency and at mu 


eho FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
film have DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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1 | When Equipment is a 
|] BLACKHAWK 
|) HYDRAULIC 


“I just flick a valve and the ram does work faster and smoother 
than the old mechanical hook-up ever did. And brother, that 
means no more tired arms or sweat soaked shirts, because you 
just don’t need muscle-power to operate fingertip-controlled 
Blackhawk Hydraulics.” 


a | Give Your Product These Exclusive 
i Advantages of BLACKHAWK HYDRAULICS 


> LOWER COST .. . Less materiais 
because you get greater power in a 
more compact unit. Less installa- 
tion and engineering time in fitting 
into modern products. 


THIS 21-POUND RAM_ 


| CONTROLLED! © SY / 


T — 
pores a J -ton vos! 


Blackhawk High-Pressure is really 
super-pressure. 22 years of special- 
ization in mass production of preci- 
sion-built tpdraulic units enable Black- 
aj : hawk to build pumps, rams and valves 
ae with internal pressures up to 10,000 
eM unds per square inch. That’s TEN 


3% LESS FRICTION .. . Eliminates 
many mechanical parts, means 
greater efficiency and reduction in 
operating effort. 


» MORE SPEED AND CONVEN- 
IENCE . . . fingertip controlled 
Blackhawk High-Pressure Hydrau- 
lics give your products outstanding 


t IMES what's often found in ordinary ; 
hydraulics. selling advantages. 

i} ' Blackhawk is a dependable source for Hydraulic Units in large 
quantities. Submit your hydraulic questions to us. We will 


work with you in confidence. 


BLACKHAWK MFG. CO., 5300 W. Rogers St., Milwaukee: 1, Wis. 


je BLACKHAWK 


E High Pressure Hydraulics 


AERIAL REEFER 


In California, dry ice is packed (above 
aboard what United Air Lines & 
scribes as the first refrigerated plan 
in history—a Cargoliner whic 
brought a load of flowers, fruit, serum 
and other perishables last week | 
New York. Contending that fiigi 
level temperatures are far from cor 
stant, United fitted the plane wil 
lightweight zippered partitions—ead 
accommodating 1,600 Ib. of cargo 
and pockets to hold dry ice. 


culties for its laboratories (BW —Ay 
30°41,p42). 

e Influenced by FTC—The gene 
opinion was that, in withdrawing th 
seals at that time, Good Housekeepiy 
was considerably more influenced } 
the outcome of its long-drawno 
wrangle with the Federal Trade Con 
mission which was skeptical of th 
sweeping guarantees that the agency fe 
the seals implied (BW—May31°'41,p25 
In its final action FTC required Goo 
Housekeeping to limit its use of ti 
seals, but did not demand that the 
be discontinued. 

Miss Fisher’s discussion now indicate 
that the withdrawal of the two seals wa 
no mere wartime expedient, and th 
they are gone for good (though Go 
Housekeeping is not yet ready to makt 
formal statement to this effect). T¥ 
magazine will continue to issue its “gua 
antee” seal which offers a straight ® 
placement or money-back guarantet. | 
e Others Restricted, Too—Another we 
known seal, belonging to Parents’ Mag 
azine, also will not return to its prew 
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tus. In 1942, it restricted the use of 
“seal of commendation” to adver- 

introducing at the same time a 
ntee seal similar to Good House- 
ping’s (BW—Aug.15’42,p58). 


«LD PLANS TO BUY KOIN 


if the Federal Communications Com- 
ssion raises no objection, Marshall 
4 soon will add a Portland (Ore.) 
» station to his portfolio of pub- 
ing and broadcasting properties. 
Field’s tentative agreement to buy 
tion KOIN, 5,000-watt outlet of the 
mbia’ Broadcasting System, is 
ing submitted for approval to the 
IC. The price is $943,967, plus any 
rease in net worth of the property 
ce Aug. 31. Field enterprises now 
duc Mitions WJJD, Chicago, and 
, Cincinnati. 
<OIN at one time was owned largely 
the apm Journal. It is now inde- 
dent. Under agreement with Field, 
arles W. Myers, president of KOIN, 
c, would be retained in an advisory 
pacity and have a place on the board 
directors, 


S. 


ked (above 
Lines dk 
rated plan 


er whid 
ruit, serum Cooperative Fruit & Vegetable Assn., 
t week qqpich made its debut under the aegis 
that fick the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
o'Beme five years ago and which has 
from coy pyed a part in the government's anti- 
plane wilfst case against A.&P., is folding up 
Hions—eacl ietly the middle of this month. (It 


of cargos been divorced from A.&P. for sev- 
‘s >” Bl years.) Porter ir ang: the associa- 
ie bn’s head, goes to the Farm Bureau 
deration, where he will run a new 

,_, mit and vegetable department. Taylor 
(BW—Ay s hired = spite oft not ices of 
he gencai or one-time liaison with A.&P. 
rawing tie: Wholesalers and retailers already 
yusekeepinfi intimating that if General Electric, 
luenced Pot, and Westinghouse carry 
g-drawno ough with their plans for uniform 
‘rade Conmtonwide pricing of electrical appli 
cal of thee’, dealers may look around for other 
agency fel Newspapers also have an interest 
31°41 pli the companies’ pricing plans. It may 
tired Co’™ More national advertising, less 
use of tugecpetive advertising in conjunction 
that the th local dealers. . . . U.S. Chamber 


Commerce plans a series of five 
gional marketing conferences early in 
t New Year. ... . Latest addition 


yw indicate 


‘ ae = by of new trade magazines is a 
a bnthly “PS” (for packaging service), 
ugh ePplished by Roland M. Carr... . 
rect rye Bureau of Advertising of the Amer- 
‘cits “ou Newspaper Publishers Assn. has 
straight 1 puted the dollar value of war-effort 
vostahed vertising in United States daily and 
vother welt"*Y Papers over the past two years 
ents’ M $98,813,358, almost half of it for war 
“its prevd us. 
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ow you can have that USPM Metered Mail System you 

have wanted and needed for so long! Now you can get rid 
of those late afternoon jams in your mailroom... those delays 
that result in missed trains and planes. The new USPM 
Metered Mail Machines handle each day’s mail easily and 
smoothly, speeding up the operation of every department in 
your office. 

The new Model 55, illustrated above, is built to meet the 
needs of most mailrooms. Electrically operated, it handles all 
classes of mail as well as parcel post. It seals, imprints correct 
postage, postmarks, counts and stacks in one mechanical 
operation. And its patented Omni Meter prints any denomina- 
tion from 1c to $9.9914 in one impression! 

The new Model 88 USPM Metered Mail Machine for large 
volume mailers, Model 57 for parcel post only, and the Model 
45 hand-operated machine are also available. Order from your 
nearest Commercial Controls office today. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales . .. Letter Openers 
Envelope Sealers . .. Multipost Stamp Affixers ...Mailroom Equipment 
Endorsographs . .. Ticketograph Systems... All units now in production 


\ Branches and Agencies in Principol Cities 


Ng DX 0) AM US POSTAL METER Division 


CORPORATION Rochester 2, New York 


LABOR 


Diplomacy Listens to Labor 


State Dept. places aides in key cities of the world for job 
of sighting political and economic trends by observation of 
policies of rank and file of foreign workers. 


The increased importance which 

diplomatic circles are attaching to prob- 
lems of labor, and to the new economic 
and social roles being played by women, 
is reflected in recent developments in 
the far-flung embassies of the United 
States and Great Britain. 
e New Observers—The British last 
month added to their embassy staff 
in Washington the Empire’s first at- 
tache for women’s affairs, Mrs. Marjorie 
D. Spikes, who since 1941 had been 
assigned to the Ministry of Labor in 
Cambridge, England. 


Mrs. Spikes will report on women’s 
affairs and employment, and on devel- 
opments in child welfare, housing, and 
education for youth and adults. 

Meanwhile, the U. S. State Dept. 
has adopted another plan which ‘the 
British introduced two years ago when, 
for the first time, a labor attache was 
assigned to their embassy staff in Wash- 
me 
e Spot World Trends—For several 
months the department has been quietly 
building up a chain of labor reporting 
outposts in strategic cities of Latin 


America and Europe—including Beri, 
Rome, London, and Paris. ©» \\e , 
taches are in training for ) st; ; 
Spain, Africa, Australia, and the Orie: 

The idea is to place trained ©) ser, 
where any undercurrent in }jhy 
thought and changes in labor co: ditiog 
can be spotted and interpreted syj 
to Washington, in terms of wha: Ame 
ican business should know and expe 
© Reorganization—The State Dept. & 
cision to send out labor attaches y 
made in January, 1944, during a x 
organization of the department. Op 
result was creation of a Division of Jy 
ternational Labor, Social & Healt 
Affairs (the ILH) in the Office of Fg 
nomic Affairs—-which then iiacludg 
divisions charged with reporting f 
eign developments in commercial » 
icy, financial and monetary affairs, con 
modities, and petroleum. 

The new division, headed by Otis 
Mulliken, was designed to gather dat 
on trends in wages, labor costs, eg 
ployment and unemployment, costs ¢ 
living, industrial disputes, labor and x 
lated legislation, and economic a 


A.F.L. Milestone: 


The most important action taken 
by A.F.L.’s executive council at its 


Cincinnati was the election of a new 
vice-president of the 64-year-old fed- 
eration. He is David Dubinsky, head 
of the 360,000-strong International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. 
Dubinsky succeeds the late Ed- 
ward Flore of the Hotel & Restau- 
rant Employees, whose death opened 
a place on the federation’s rulin 
body (BW —Oct.6'45,p102). Suc 
successions are normally a routine 
matter, but this instance is made sig- 
nificant by the selection of Dubinsky. 
e Adherent—Back in 1935, when 
John L. Lewis became disgusted with 
the A.F.L.’s inability to organize the 
mass production industries and envi- 
sioned the program which developed 
into the C.1.0O., Dubinsky was his 
first important adherent in the A.F.L. 
hierarchy. At that time, both Lewis 
and Dubinsky were federation vice- 
presidents. In throwing in his lot 
with the miners, Dubinsky sacrificed 
his prestige in the A.F.L., resigned 
his vice-presidency, and saw _ his 
union suspended from the federation. 
But, just as he was Lewis’ first im- 
portant adherent, Dubinsky was also 
the first important defection from 
the C.1.0. camp. In 1938, he took 
the I.L.G.W.U. out of the C.L.O. 


meeting which ended last week in . 


Dubinsky Returns to the Council 


ated, and Dubinsky essayed the role 
of peacemaker, trying to get the 
A.F.L. and C.I.O. together. Con- 
vinced of the impossibility of that de- 
velopment, he took the I.L.C.W.U. 
back into the A.F.L. and provided 
the most dramatic incident of the 
federation’s 
trading punches in a New Orleans 
hotel lobby with Joe Fay, a shady 
character present at the convention 
as a delegate of the Stationary Engi- 
neers Union. 


David Dubinsky 


because Lewis was converting his 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion into a congress and Dubinsky, 
willing and eager to support an or- 
ganizing campaign, was not prepared 
to help set up a permanent union 
movement which would compete 
with the A.F.L. Yet, except for a 
short and acrimonious interlude, his 
personal relations with Lewis have 
remained very close. 

e@ Peacemaker—From 1938 to 1940, 
the I.L.G.W.U. remained unaffili- 


outspoken criticisms of racketeers in 


short-time favorite of the newspaper 
columnist, 
failed singularly, however, to endear 
him to old-line elements in the A.F'L. 
The result was that for five years 


federation. 


vated to that 


1940 convention by 


This altercation, and Dubinsky’s 
the labor movement, made him a 


Westbrook Pegler. It 


Dubinsky failed to get back his seat 
on the executive council of the 


e Strategist—That he has been cle- 
ost now means that 
the A.F.L. no longer looks with sus- 
ree on the progressive ideas which 

ubinsky represents. And in any bat- 
tle with left-wing elements in the 
C.1.0. which the A.F.L. heads into, 
Dubinsky, one of the most effective 
anti-Communists in the labor move- 
ment, will be a valuable strategist for 
the federation. 
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watch a huge diesel-powered bull- 
er at work, you wouldn’t think that 
engine requires a most precise diet. 
it does! 


and injection-type gasoline en- 

es are “fed” up to 9000 times a min- 
in some multi-cylinder engines. And 
th bite—which may be as small as 
0of a drop—is injected and atomized 
y into the combustion chamber. 


y nozzles inject the fuel at velocities 
most 500 feet per second through 
nute holes 4/1000 of an inch in diam- 
in some cases. Each accurately 
ered and timed fuel charge is de- 
red to the spray nozzle where a 
iculously lapped and mated valve 
d to 1/10,000 of an inch is operated 
opening pressures up to 4,000 


ads per square inch. 


Above—Stroboscopic view of fuel spray characteristic of pintle type nozzle, Left—bole type nozzle. 


Right there is the reason why Republic 
Electric Furnace Steel is used for such 
high precision equipment. 


Republic Electric Furnace Steels are as 
CLEAN and SOUND as steel can be 
made—free from imperfections which 
can cause serious difficulties in manufac- 
turing to such close tolerances. They are 
“targeted” by the close control of elec- 
tric furnace melting to hit narrow speci- 
fication marks every time. And their con- 
sistent UNIFORMITY—their freedom 
from practice-upsetting variables—in- 
sures full returns from mass production. 


Through their performance in produc- 
ing intricate items, Republic Electric 
Furnace Steels have indicated that their 
use will help to improve salability and 
cut manufacturing costs for many types 
of products. Maybe yours is one of them 
—and Republic, world leader in this 
field of steel making, is ready NOW to 
help you. Write— 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division @ Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17,N. ¥. 


A STRIKING SUCCESS! 


Applicable to many other products 


Tomatoes wrapped on our FA machine have 
made such a hit with housewives, that packers 
in all parts of the country are adopting the 
idea . . . The attractive cell ph wrapped 
package cot only sells, but seves—eliminates 
loss due to damage resulting from shoppers 
handli ig the 

Now, packers and chain-store executives 
are looking forward to wrapping other fruits 
and vegetables on the Model FA, which can be 


quickly adjusted for various sizes of packages. 

Smart merchandisers in other fields, too, 
are planning on similar wrapping innovations 
for goods previously sold in bulk — sheets, 
towels, underwear, hosiery, for example. And 
we have already developed machines suited 
to their needs. 

We are ready to give you every assigance 
in planning packaging improvements. Consult 
our nearest office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY « Springfield 7, Mass. 
TORONTO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


LOS ANGELES 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Qua 


TAX FUNDS 


Unless there is cash with which to pay estate 
taxes, your heirs may be compelled to sell 
income-producing property, perhaps an entire 
business, at distress prices. 


Prudential life insurance can provide the neces- 
sary cash at the time it will be needed—and at 
an annual cost that is a small percentage of the 


sum involved. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


political policies and programs «  orp;, 
ized labor groups. Related inf: mati. 
also sought by the State Dept. is «, 
cerned with general working co: ditiop, 
housing, standards of living, an hei; 
and social welfare programs. 

e The Basic Idea—The departni nt’s ;, 
terest in keeping its finger on the {,, 
eign labor pulse is made cleir jp 
statement by Mulliken that ai unde 
standing of the factors influen ing th 
social and economic status of 4 peop) 
is essential for satisfactory inteination 
relations, 

Assignments as labor attaches, or ; 

porters, are being given mostly to me 
and women drawn from outside th 
State Dept.—persons with substant 
training in American labor economic 
followed by experience in federal 
state labor agencies. 
e Intensive Instruction—Prospective | 
bor attaches are given intensive ten- 
twelve-week training courses (1) ; 
American labor conditions, organi 
tions, legislation, and administratic: 
and (2) in political, social, and lab 
backgrounds of the country to whid 
assignment is being made. 

The first includes meetings with of 
cials of the Labor and Comme 
departments, Social Security Board, an 
other federal agencies having an intere 
in foreign labor reporting. Conference: 
with top officials of U.S. labor orgx 
izations also are arranged. State Dep) 
experts handle the briefing on forcig 
countries. Robert Watt or AFL 
Michael Ross of C.I.0., and Sum 
Slichter of Harvard University serve 
unpaid advisers to the division, and a 
in its training program. 
¢ Purely Reportorial—Once at the 
posts, labor attaches have no operatin 
or administrative functions. ‘They ¢ 
not maintain liaison between the lab 
movements here and abroad. They # 
restricted to observing and reporting. 

The attaches send two monthly 1 
ports to Washington, one a factual anf 
statistical report which usually is u 
restricted, and the other an interpr 
tive report which usually is confide 
tial. In addition, special or backgrount 
reports (such as evaluations of cost 
living and wage indexes) are prepatt 
from time to time. 
eA World Survey—Reports to Was 
ington are made available to all g0 
ernment departments, and are the bas 
for a biweekly confidential world labo 
survey prepared in Washington ! 
State Dept. attaches. 

The labor attaches also answer | 
quiries from government officials, li! 
leaders, employers, and workers abros 
concerning American labor affairs. | 
keep them posted on developments 
home, the Labor Relations Divis 
sends to attaches a weekly digest ‘ 
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United States labor news, Labor Dept. 
and other federal labor reports and pub- 
lications, and selected periodicals and 
rts of various labor and manage- 
ent ups. 
Flaine With ILO-Since the Labor 
Relations Division deals with inter- 
national labor problems, it maintains 
jaison for the State Dept. with the 
International Labor Organization— 
League of Nations agency for regulation 
of international labor and social wel- 
fare standards (BW—Apr.29’44,p24). 
Thus, it is able to advise on reactions 
abroad to ILO proposals, and to give rec- 
ommendations to the State Dept. Since 
U.S. financial obligations to the ILO 
are handled ata the State ay 
the Labor Relations Division now has 
an advisory role whenever ILO finan- 
cial questions arise. 
¢ Cooperation—So far, while there is 
close cooperation between the State 
Dept. and Labor Dept. over the for- 
mers Labor Relations Division, there 
are no definite ties between the two. 
Eventually a closer alliance may be 
achieved. Plans are being made to ask 
legislative approval for addition of a 
Labor Dept. representative to the For- 
eign Service Personnel Board, which 
approves labor attache—and all other 
foreign service—appointments. 


LOGGERS COMPROMISE 


Clouds over the Pacific Northwest 
lumber industry were partially dissipated 
this week as officials of the C.I.O. In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America 
compromised their wage-increase de- 
mand of 25¢ an hour for 124¢. 

But the recommendation of the 
C.1.0O. negotiators that their 30,000 
nonstriking constituents settle for half 
of the demanded increase did not thin 
the picket lines which a rival A.F.L. 
union for the past seven weeks has 
stretched around lumber camps and 
sawmills in five states (BW—Oct.27'45, 
p00). 

The 124¢ increase would lift the 
minimum wage paid C.I.0. workers by 
fir operators to $1.05 an hour, 5¢ short 
of the $1.10 minimum for which the 
A.F.L. Northwest Council of Lumber 
& Sawmill Workers unions called a 
strike Sept. 24 (BW—Sep.29'45,p98). 

Nobody was surprised when the strik- 
ers branded the C.I.O. settlement a 
“sellout to the lumber barons,” for the 
C.1.O. had already incurred A.F.L. 
wrath earlier by refusing to strike and 
thus preventing a full shutdown in the 
industry. 

The A.F.L. organization, which claims 
to speak for 60,000 pine workers, agreed 
this week to explore peace channels 
with the federal conciliators who super- 
vised the C.I.O. settlement. 
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All Axiads are 


NO7 alike 


All axial flow fans have certain advantages and disadvantages when com- 
pared to centrifugal fans on the same service. ‘ 


For example—where a system has elbows or bad duct conditions near the 
fan inlet or outlet, a centrifugal fan will in most cases be a better selection. 
For handling dust-laden air, hot gases and corrosive fumes, centrifugals are 
generally preferable. 


And comparing Axials with Axials, there are some differences which are not 
at once apparent. In any propeller or axial flow type of wheel the air leaves the 
blades with a rotating, or screw motion. This is a characteristic of all propel- 
ler type fans and tends to increase when the fan is working against pres- 
sure, This swirling effect of the air leaving the fan means a drop in efficiency. 


In Buffalo Axial Flow Fans a set 
of stationary curved vanes cor- 
rects this swirling motion of the 
air—delivers it in a “straight 
ahead” axial direction. Thus 
Buffalo Axial Flow Fans deliver 
full rated capacity in the system, 
and provide higher pressures 
than could be obtained at the 
same fan speed without vanes. 


Users benefit by Buffalo’s 67 
years experience in designing and 
building fans of all types. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


‘RAP AXIAL-FLOW FANS 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Politicalized 


Political strikes—as contrasted with 
strikes for purely economic objectives 
—are not altogether unknown in this 
country. They have, however, never 
been nearly as frequent or as impor- 
tant here as in Europe; or, for that 
matter, in Latin America where, as 
a recent example, the return to 
power of the Peron Wictatorship in 
the Argentine was achieved largely 
through a general strike. 

There are many reasons why politi- 
cal strikes are not a serious concern 
in the U. S., and one of the most 
important is that, compared with for- 
eign governments, ours has done rela- 
tively little mixing in labor affairs. 
Because it has done more of that in 
recent ag than ever before, politi- 
cal strikes are on the increase. 

The recent stoppage of long-dis- 
tance telephone service (BW—Oct. 
13’45,p106), called to influence the 
decision of a government agency— 
National Labor Relations Board— 
was a political strike. Strikes against 
National War Labor Board decisions 
are also political strikes but not 
of the pure type because, at bot- 
tom, they involve an economic dis- 
pute. Now, however, C.1.0.’s Na- 
tional Maritime Union has served 
notice that, effective Dec. 1, it will 
refuse to man ships not assigned to 
bringing back troops from overseas. 
If it carries through on this threat, 
the era of the political strike in 
America may be opening. 

The N.M.U. is, of course, a pillar 
of the left-wing movement which fol- 
lows the Communist Party line. Its 
strike threat comes on the heels of a 
new. C.P. demand that all U. S. 
troops be removed from China and 
on the eve of an expected demand 
that U. S. troops be removed from 
Europe. The N.M.U. strike threat 
is an attempt to influence American 
foreign policy. 

It is also a sign that the left- 
wing unions here are returning to 
a position critical of our govern- 
ment and will use their power in 
ways not used since the U. S. and 
Russia became allies. 


Veterans 


The C.1.0., which makes a point 
of keeping careful track of veteran 
matters, already has compiled files 


on 41 different national organizations 
which have been announced to repre- 
sent veterans of the second World 
War. It’s convinced that dozens 
more have been formed with aspira- 
tions either to be the American Le- 
gion of the recent war, or to promote 
sag objectives which, in a num- 

t of cases, have included barring 
collection of union dues from veter- 
ans as a requisite for working in any 
industry. 

But C.1.0’s specialist on this mat- 
ter is convinced that when the com- 
petition for members is over, No. 1 
and No. 2 organizations in the field 
still will be the legion and the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars. 


Quietus 


The Bureau of the Budget has tied 

a can to a pet project of the late 
President Roosevelt. It will refuse 
pel sae sufficient funds to pro- 
with the study on the annual 


wage which Roosevelt assigned to 
the War Mobilization Advisory 
. Board. 


Last August, WMAB engaged 
Arthur Ss. M er and Murray W. 
Latimer to undertake what promised 
to be a monumental analysis of the 
guaranteed annual wage (BW—Aug. 
4'45,p102). They were told that 
they would be provided with ade- 
uate staff—under a projected budget 
at exceeded a million dollars—and 
that they were to bring in a defini- 
tive report. Now, after three months 
of red-tape, Meyer and Latimer have 
been informed that the project is to 
be quietly pigeonholed. 
ose people who know about it 
are finding most interesting the fact 
that it would be unusual indeed for 
the Bureau of Budget to make what 
is, in effect, a high policy decision 
without having had _ instructions 
from the White House. 


Metamorphosis 


Reconversion note: C.I.O. War 
Relief, which last year collected and 
turned over to the National War 
Fund around $35 million, has 
chan, its name to the National 
C.1.0. Community Services Com- 
mittee and will stay in business. Its 
= for 1946: $10 million in col- 
ections and C.I.O. representatives in 
all community welfare agencies. 


Willow Row Ends 


C.1.O. wins agreement in 
its showdown over bargaining 
rights for 40,000 prospective 
workers at Kaiser-Frazer. 


Transition of the former Ford boinber 
oe at Willow Run into an automo. 
ile-producing home of Graham-laige 
Motors Corp. and its new ally, the 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. (BW-—Sep.29'45, 
p20), was moving ahead again at inid- 
week after a quick strike settlement. 
C.1.0. auto workers had forced a show- 
down on their status in the transfer of 
manufacturing operations from one 
plant to another, and from one cor 
porate entity to a new company. 
e Union Fears Allayed—The agreement 
with Kaiser-Frazer, viewed in auto labor 
circles as a significant step, recognized 
the right of the C.1.O. union to exer- 
cise bargaining rights at Willow Run, 
and specified that preferential hiring 
rights and accumulated seniority would 
be given to former employees of Gra- 
ham-Paige. Former Willow Run per- 
sonnel will be rehired after Graham- 
Paige workers, probably with  subor- 
dinate seniority. 

Quick acceptance of the demands 
made for Cfo. by R. J. Thomas, 
president of the United Auto Workers, 
allayed union fears that the AFL. 
might try to use its longtime friend- 
ship with Henry J. Kaiser, senior part- 
ner of ‘Bien: Satbey as an entering 
wedge. The new agreement —— 
that possibility by promising that a new 
contract will be negotiated with C.1.0. 
covering the Willow Run operations. 
@ Which Local?—The question of which 
of twc auto workers locals would be 
entitled to negotiate the new contract 
—spark which set off the entire juris- 
dictional strike—was left unresolved at 
a conference between E. D. Riordan, 
Kaiser-Frazer director of industrial re- 
lations, and representatives of the union, 
That ticklish matter was on the agenda 
of the union’s international board in 
Washington this week, caught in the 
meshes of factionalism which charac- 
terize the auto workers union. 

The current controversy was precipi- 
tated when 179 members of the Gr- 
ham-Paige Local 142 struck to enforce 
their claims to seniority and bargaining 
rights when the corporation resumes 
auto production at the new location. 
© Claim of Seniority—Local 142’s action 
was taken after the Ford Bomber Local 
50 had announced that, as the auto 
workers local with original jurisdiction 
at Willow Run, it planned to claim 
continued seniority and bargaining 
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Keeping an adequate volume of 
videly distributed merchandise where 

is needed, when it is needed, scaled 
0 safe operating levels, is an ever- 
present problem of business. How 
punched cards solved this problem for 
ational Motor Bearing is revealed in 
he following report: 

“We manufacture some 6000 items 
of oil seals and shims used extensively 
in automotive equipment, and average 


5000 production orders a month. Over 
3000 items are carried at each of our six 


varehouses. 

“Under our old manual method, in- 
ventory records were inaccurate be- 
ause of mathematical and posting 
tors which caused unbalanced stocks 
ind shortages. Now, with punched unit- 
inventory cards, we tabulate a stock 

port every 10 days. Our semi-annual 


« KWIK-FAX « 

-.» Exclusive... 
REMINGTON RAND 
INTERFILING 
REPRODUCING 
PUNCH 
duplicates, repeat-punches, selects, 
compares, transposes, sorts, and 
verifies cards at the rate of 6,000 to 
12,000 an hour, combining in one 
machine the functions of several. 


BUY BONDS — Complete the Victory! 


‘PCA” is CONTROL 


_ $8 


— — 


physical inventory checks 98% accu- 
rate with the cards. 

“Punched-cards are.also used to 
maintain a coordinated raw materials 
and assembly line stock control. 

“Inventory is costed monthly by the 
Interfiling Reproducing Punch. This 
versatile machine is of great help in 
producing accurate reports and sim- 
plifying accounting routine. 

“Quarterly inventory reports aid 
manufacturing schedules by tabulating 
for the period and year. to date the 
sales and unfilled orders, as well as 
inventory. 

“The yearly report rates items in or- 
der of popularity. Dealers and jobbers 
observe this in stocking. 

“Inventory and sales reports cover- 
ing two or more years warn us of ap- 
proaching obsolescence of any item. 


Reninglon 


ACCOUNTING 


PUNCHED-CARD 


The HOLE 
the Symbol 


Write for: “THE HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 


into the STOCK ROOM 
National Motor Bearing Co., Redwood City, Calif., maintains 


balanced, active inventories with Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Accounting Methods, 


“A priority analysis is made to cover 
daily shipments. Unfilled orders are 
summarized quarterly 

“The benefits we derive from Rem- 
ington Rand Punched-Card Accounting 
Methods include the volume of work 
done, the speed with which it is per- 
formed, the accuracy of the reports, 
and the guidance that management gets 
in making decisions. 

“We believe that we have been fully 
justified in mechanizing our account- 
ing methods.” 

More complete information on this 
application of punched cards to stock 
control is given in Certified Report No. 
4314. Copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing to our nearest branch or to Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines 
Div., Room 1762, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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The gearless elevator machine, first 
designed by Otis Elevator Company, 
was the result of a demand for faster 
and more efficient vertical transporta- 
tion in tall buildings. 

During the past 43 years, the 
smooth, quiet performance, and the 
economical operation of this machine 
have earned it universal recognition 
and acceptance. For these reasons, 
many Architects and Engineers to- 
day specify Otis Gearless 
Elevators for smaller build- 
ings — whenever perform- 
ance of outstanding quality 
is required. 

Stores, Hospitals, Hotels, 
and many other buildings — 


eoeMOW serves 
small 
buildings, 
too 


whether of a few stories or many 
— can now benefit by the life-long 
operating smoothness and efficiency 
of Otis Gearless Elevators. 

Otis representatives are ready now 
to cooperate with Architects and 
building owners . . . to recommend 


the equipment best suited to indivi- 
dual needs. For the finest in vertical 
transportation tomorrow, call your 
Otis representative TODAY. 


rights there. To Local 142 tha: mex 
that most of the expected 40,(\\0 iy 
at Willow Run, when product: 1 j , 
peak, would go to Local 50. 
While the two locals were ¢ \putiy 
their rights, the Graham-Paige 
ment announced that it had 


its contract with Local 142 os 
grounds of “repeated work stop page’ . 


The company said that Kais Prax 
would be the actual producer at \\’jl) 
Run, hence should be free to n potas 
a contract with a brand-new loca! ‘Th; 
jolted the two disputing locals togct}y 
to form a solid front for the showdow 
on jurisdiction. Result was a 
long picket line—record even for | 
troit. 
e Agreement on Stoppages—\Vhimants 
building of Frazer and Kaiser auton 
biles was not hampered, because py F. 
duction progress is still in the enginee, 
ing stage, the new management waste! 
no time in meeting the demands ox. 
lined in a letter from Thomas to Crf,, | 
ham-Paige, thereby assuring readine 
of Willow Run for production wha 
the go-signal is given. That is expecte! , 
within 30 days. ~~ 

Significantly, Riordan and union tep 
resentatives reached a meeting of min 
along another line. There will be 1 yjnj 
strikes, stoppages, or slowdowns of an 
kind tolerated by the union during sub 
sequent negotiations, and the compam 
is committed against any lockout 6! 
C.1.O. auto workers during that period I wa 
e Pattern for Settlements—The Grahan- | 
Paige situation soared into top billingiag y 
in a series of related discussions ov:M. } 
local jurisdictions at the auto worken Ii q, 
board meeting in Washington, and po- Mh duc 
sibly will furnish a pattern for settle. 
ment of all such disputes over jurisdic 
tion in plants where there are mar 
agement shifts. FI 

While Thomas’ quick support of the Bog 
Graham-Paige local apparently has given Hh acer 
that group the upper hand, final dec- MM, a 
sion on whether Local 142 or thei ag 
Ford Bomber Local 50, or an entirely Bite, 
new group, would bargain with manage: Bi oce; 
ment for a contract hinged entirely on 
whether Thomas or U.A.W. Vice-Pres: 
dent Walter Reuther’s bloc could 
muster up the biggest board vote. brais 
e Fight Ahead—Reuther’s interest wi BBizip 
prompted by two things: (1) When Wi! Bihin; 
low Run gets going again, its local wi i; * 
be one of the major forces in the auto HB, ; 
workers union, and (2) if Local 50 \ Bhow 
in control, one of Reuther’s up-and- 
coming lieutenants, Brendan Sexton, 
will be the man in the guiding scat, 
able to swing it into line behind Rev 
ther whenever there is a test of union 
strength. plar 

With the Local 142 agreement a: 
ready signed by management, best 
Reuther can get at the board mecting 
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sably will be a compromise. Ulti- 
the fight for control may be 
led out on the local union level. 
uestion of Cash—Another head- 
ne ©’ of the auto workers board session 


7 ashington is what to do with cash 

vs lances in treasuries of locals where 

2 on successor management has appeared 

Sto| page le war work was completed. ‘Typical 

41S’ 'refl “three big war plant locals in the 

‘ ‘gu ‘\ illo cago area—Buick, Dodge, and Stude- 
n gotiat v 

local. ' at. 

als togeth 


scoifiggins Balks 
pe. foe & Shipbuilder closes three 
snts when negotiations with 
F.L. deadlock. Union scoffs 
his threat to sell out. 


Three New Orleans plants of Hig- 
s Industries, tiny prewar manufac- 
er of pleasure boats which mush- 
omed to a huge wartime industry in 
busy years, lay idle this week as a 
smoldering feud between Andrew 
fi ins and unions in the A.F.L. 
etal Trades Council flared again. 

Union Scoffs at Threat—Forty-cight 
burs after 3,000 A.F.L. craftsmen left 


ges— \V}i 
CT autome 
Cause pro 
e€ enginee, 
ent Wasted 
nands Outs 
las to Gn 
r readiney 
tion whe 
is expected 


union rep. 
y of mind 
vill be no 
vns of any 


luring subi : i iggins’ 
5 eir jobs in protest against Higgins 
> COMpany me to <ay a bois yg ed 
ockout cM PL. the boatbuilder announced that 
iat perio MM was closing three of his four plants 
© Graham Bi or keeps” and subcontracting some 
op billing million in orders which have been 
10nS Ove basis for glowing announcements 
O workes fit the reconversion outlook for Higgins 
, and posi dustries. 
for settle Higgins announced that the plants, 
T jurisdic Miouipment, and materials inventories 
are ma @ould be sold, and suggested that 
FL. purchase them. e union 
ort of the Miboffed at Higgins’ threat to sell, and 
has given Hleccribed it as a “red herring” device 
inal dec: MM) an open-shop campaign. 
; or thei Atmosphere t was a far 
: entirely Miiferent picture in 1941, when Higgins 
_imanast: Mosed with his arms about the aioetiers 
tirely on Hf AFL. leaders and boasted that he 
ice-Pres: Hind organized labor were “like that.” 
¢ could ihe feeling was mutual then. A.F.L. 
te. raised Higgins for voluntarily recog- 
rest wis izing its Metal Trades Council as bar- 
hen Wil: aining t for his employees, and 
local will anting Bape -chop terms in contracts 
the auto Hin A.F-L.’s request. The honeymoon, 
al 50 is owever, did not last out the war. 
up-and: I Late last year (BW—Dec.23’44,p98) 
Sexton, MMiggins rebelled against what he de- 
ng scat, Micribed as chaotic conditions caused by 
nd Rew he necessity of dealing through a num- 
f union her of A.F.L. unions instead of one 
plant-wide organization. After a bat- 
nent a Bile he succeeded in voiding his contract 
t, best Hvith A.F.L. A walkout at that time was 
mecting Mterminated when Higgins agreed. to 
10, 1945 
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office planning problems in re- you now. 
verse. Today, many an office man- 
ager is struggling to put a war- 
disrupted office back in its former 
shape—and finding that peace has 
its headaches, too. But it also has 


Art Metal 


Jamestown, New York 
U.S.A. 


"Anybody Seen the Drafting 
Room—Lately?” 


Maybe it’s become the sales or tives with their office planning 
stenographic department again! problems. He unsnarled many a 
For reconversion brings wartime — wartime tangle, and he can help 


Ask him to come in! His services 
cost you nothing. He'll help you 
make the most of what equipment 
you have — and probably even get 
pele : you something new. Ask for his 
its bright hope... as for instance— —_adyice—and also for a copy of his 
ART METAL’S practical book, “Office Planning”. 

“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.“ Simply call your local Art Metal 

. whose mission as “Doctor of | branch, or write Art Metal Con- 


Offices” is to help harried execu. Sttuction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 
ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 
*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 
BALTIMORE CINCINNATI Bo etattiey anny HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK § WASHINGTON 


aS 


a room,” say users of Marsh Stencil 

chines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to meet 
Gov't Spec., 1", 3/4", 1/2". For sample sten- 
cil, shippers’ handbook and — 
tices, pin this to business 
etterhead, with your name. 


West Coast Sales Agency 


For distribution of products to factories, 
jobbers, dealers, etc., desires contact with reliable 
manufacturers who want responsible, aggressive 
and experienced representation in this territory, 


Write 
M. L. McHUGH 
405 Dexter Avenue, Seattle, Washington 


Representation in the ORIENT 
For several American industrials whe want 


en 
technical experience plus excellent personal ref- 
erences. Present plans call for return toe Orient 
January, 1946. My other clients know of this 
advertisement. Correspondence invited. 


Box 474, Business Week 


520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Til. 


Valuations 


sae ~~ ye + a 
erONST LY Moet ‘ ) 


WINDSOR TRAFFIC JAM: A MOBILE BARRICADE 


Along a two-mile front, a bumper-to-bumper line of cars, trucks, and busq 
constitutes an almost impassable barricade before the Windsor (Ont.) Fo 
plant—and a new technique in picketing. Expecting a showdown wif 
imported provincial and Royal Canadian Mounted police in the eight-week 
old strike, “traffic directors” among the 12,000 C.I.O. strikers and 20,0 
sympathizers commandeered anything on wheels that came within a mile 

the plant, created an impregnable 2,000-vehicle traffic jam. Pickets in a fle 
of rowboats patrolled the plant’s Detroit River flank. At midweek the barricad 
still held, and Humphrey Mitchell, Canadian Minister of Labor, speeded y 
conferences with Henry Ford, II, and representatives of the United Autom 
bile Workers to effect a quick settlement—and get traffic moving again. 


is 


not sign a new contract with that unio 
while the National Labor Relatio 
Board has before it a demand by C110 
for an election which would clarify th 
conflicting claims of jurisdiction. Thd 
announcement set off the final fr 
works display. 

@ One Plant Stays Open—Unaffected} 
the current stoppage is a fourth Hig 
gins plant, which employs nonunio1 
labor and which up to the present 
been turning out component parts fe 
atomic bombs and airborne life rafts a 
government contracts. At the time ti 
three other Higgins Industries plan 


operate his yards under National War 
Labor Board orders which extended pro- 
visions of the original contract until 
Higgins and A.F.L. could negotiate a 
new agreement. ig 
e Then C.I.O. St In—Meanwhile, 
C.1.0.’s Industrial Union of Marine 
& Shipbuilding Workers, long inter- 
ested in Higgins’ shipyards, “accepted 
invitations” from Higgins employees 
and launched an organizing drive. Al- 
though he disavowed interest in the 
C.1.O. union, it was no secret that dur- 
ing the 1944 political campaigning 
Higgins’ gregarious nature had em- 
braced C.1.O. and its offspring, the closed, 500 workers in them were igno: 
National Citizens Political Action Com- ing A.F.L. picketing to stay on the job 
mittee. Higgins announced that this grow 
With negotiations on a new contract would be rewarded by 30-day dismiss 
deadlocked, among other things, over a pay, and that he would try to pla 
pet Higgins clause to permit employ- the “loyal” workers in new jobs—pr) 
ment of overseas veterans without re- ably in his fourth plant. 
gard to union membership, Higgins F.L., which has been quit 
recently took advantage P i B’s warning its leaders to keep a shaq 
virtual demise to announce that he no 
longer would abide by his old A.F.L. 
contracts. He also said that he would 


lookout for any indication of an ope! 
shop drive, appealed for a congiti 
sional investigation of the Higgins It 
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Do you know...? 


What's the largest privately owned housing project 
in America? 


What kind of wood resists climate variation best? 


When air-conditioning units will be available 
for industry? 


and busg 
Int.) For 
lown wif 
ight-week 
nd 20,0) 
a mile 
in a fle 
> barricad 
peeded u 


la S _. 


Q. America’s largest private housing development is: surance Company, covers 130 acres, contains 12,272 apartments. 
CO Parkfairfax, Alexandria,Va. [1 Parkchester, Bronx, N.Y. Hundreds of cases of Permacel paper masking tape were consumed 


| Autom in two-tone painting of Parkchester’s corridors. One color was 
again C) Parklabrea, Los Angeles, Cal. applied over the general area. Then a strip of 114” Permacel 
- A. Parkchester, Bronx, N. Y., built by the Metropolitan Life In- was used to make the sharp, clean color separation. 
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me The wood that resists variations in cli-  Q. How soon will air-conditioning units be  Q. The title of this booklet refers to: 

ies pla te best is: available for industrial plants? (C Electricity [) Tape [) New-type wrench 

vere 1gnot bow C Maple C) Plywood C)Availablenow ()In6mos. [jIn 1 yr. A. Pressure-sensitive tape. This free booklet 

n the job Plywood. Its toughness makes it suitable A. Available now and increasing in supply shows how Permacel Industrial Tapes can 
A tadio masts, Each section of a mast con- daily. Best installation of these units requires Save production time and cut costs all along 

his gTOUMsts of layers of veneer coated with glue. — sheet-metal ducts of various lengths, hung the line in your plant. Illustrates and lists 


y dismissiiermacel high-temperature tape holds each = and spaced 14” apart. Permacel cloth tape many new uses for tapes that may help you in 
- to placgmiyet in place while other layers are added. (Jonflex) is wrapped around duct at each solving current production problems. Send 


obs—prodgaere Stays on while sections are baked two space, This reduces vibration that occurs for free copy. Write Dept. B W -22 Industrial 
“ye burs at 150° F., then strips off easily. when ducts are continuous length of metal. Tape Corp., New Brunswick, N. J. 
+t} 
I = IMPORTANT: Our research laboratories are at your disposal for development of special tapes to meet special needs. 
) a shaq 
an ope! 
| congre’ * 
iggins | ermac naustridi apes 
v. 10, If 


NDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION*® NEW BRUNSWICK, N. Ja 


“*PERMACEL’’ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


How to start 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


and stay in business 


What does it take to start 
your own business, right, 
so that you can make a go 
of it? Here are the answers 
—a really informed, authori- 
tative book by a business 
and marketing consultant of 
international reputation, out- 
lining for you the er 
you want to know, 
things you have to do, to o = 
into business for — 
with every possible chance 

for success! 


Just Published 


Going Into Business 
for Yourself 


By O. FRED. ROST 
Editor, Wholesaler’s Salesman 


334 pages 5'/2x8, 19 illustrations, $3.00 


Starting from scratch by helping you de- 
cide the business to which you are best 
suited, this book guides you step by step 
through the problems of financing, legal 
aspects, choosing the location, bank deal- 
ings, records, insurance, etc., and gives 
sound, constantly helpful pointers on buy- 
ing and selling. Finally, its gives actual 
thumb-nail sketches of performance records 
in twenty-four types of businesses that have 
proved to be successful. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS says: “Contain- 
ing more factual information of value than 
ten ordinary books on this subject this 
334-page volume tells more about retailing 
than any other book we have ever read 

. the book gets down to cases right at 
the jump-off and from there on every page 
contains something the man going into 
business ought to know—and something 
econ only about one in ten actually does 

now 


See that you know what all these key points 
are, the facts and steps that are vital in 
settling each question, the important cau- 
tions to observe, with the aid of this prac- 
tical book. 


It covers everything, from what licenses 
you need to Social Security essentials, from 
how much rent you should pay to hints on 
buying. Read it for the guidance you need 
in protecting your investment and giving 
yourself the best chance for success in the 
increasingly scientific, competitive, and 
regulated field of business proprietorship. 
Send for Rost’s GOING INTO BUSINESS 
FOR YOURSELF today, for 10 days on 
approval. It will help you to make “going 
it on your own” certain to be an interest- 
ing adventure, perhaps the greatest adven- 
ture of your life! 


Simply mail this coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42St., New York 18 
Send me Rost’s GOING “into BUSINESS *~ by aoa 
Ton — 7 10 days’ exa 0 days 
A fay yt ny FAY - 

aaeaee (Postage paid on cash orders.) 
PRED cc cece cocvesovescosossse ccc cececceseesesecooseto 
BOATEED oo scccccccccccceccesecccccece cecsseseosesoese 


naam ee 


dustries labor and management rela- 
tions during the war. The union 
promised that, after an inquiry had 
thrashed out accumulated misunder- 
standings and injustices, “we will for- 
get the whole thing, pitch in under the 
same closed-shop agreement, and make 
still more millions for Mr. Higgins.” 


@ Welcomes Probe—Higgins, deftly 
pointing out that government plant 
ownership was not involved, said the 

. Tm 


investigation “would be fine. . 
for it.” But he did not broaden that 
approval to cover any subsequent re- 
turn to the old closed-shop days. 


WARD CASE IS “MOOT” 


What promised to be the hottest 
labor controversy before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court during the new term was 
written off without fireworks this week 
when the court refused to rule on the 
validity of the government’s wartime 
seizure of Montgomery Ward & Co.’s 
mail-order properties. 

The court vacated the judgment of 
the U. S. Circuit Court ok Appeals in 
Chi a 2-to-l decision which held 
that the seizure was legal—and sent the 
case back to the U. S. District Court 
with directions to dismiss it as being 

— —a case in which there is no 
nger any cause for action. 

e Dept. of Justice had requested 
that the court refuse to hedr the case 
since the company’s properties were re- 
turned to private owners For month 
(BW—Oct.27'45, #7). fontgomery 
Ward opposed this procedure and in- 
sisted on a ruling. Its contention was 
that there is no assurance that govern- 
ment seizure powers will not be used 
again if further labor disputes occur 
at Montgomery Ward properties. 


GREYHOUND STRIKE 


Greyhound Lines’ buses in 26 states 
in the East and Southwest were stand- 
ing idle at midweek in a strike of drivers, 
maintenance men, and ticket agents, 
pr oem as by the Amalgamated Assn. 

Street Electrical Railway & Motor- 
coach Employees (A.F.L.). While con- 
ciliators pressed for a settlement, indi- 
cations were that the pinch on the na- 
tion’s already overtaxed transportation 
system might be increased by a further 
spread of bus strikes. Conditions out- 
side the two Tegions were characterized 
as “unstable,” and a nationwide walk- 
out was viewed as far from impossible. 

On the surface, the dispute was based 
upon demands for wage increases and 
ge working conditions, When 

of Defense Transportation re- 
quirements for slow wartime driving 
were withdrawn recently, companies 
took back a 74% wage increase which 


they had granted to compc:isate 
compliance with the ODT rulc. D;; 
objected, and demanded continyy, 
of the wartime rate. The comp, 
countered with a claim that dr.\ers ) 
are able to make more money 4 
under the 74% slowdown plin. | 
mates set the questioned amount » 
cent a mile for drivers. 
Behind that demand, however 
something bigger. The AFL. yp; 
long has been anxious to anew 
Greyhound into the right po.ition § 
an over-all contract covering tlic ent 
system, to be negotiated between , 
cers of the Greyhound Corp. and y 
tional heads of the union. Greyhoy 
has shied away consistently. Now, ; 
union feels, it has the basis for th 
drive, and in order to press the ix 
it has created a “National Council 
Amalgamated Divisions of Greyhou 
Properties” for its system-wide ca 
paign. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


The term “Congress of Indust 
Organizations” henceforth will have ; 
entirely different meaning in Texas th 
in the remainder of the United State; 

Philip Murray’s international uni 
lost its name—in Texas—last week wh 
a group of officers of the Fight for I 
Enterprise organization in San Anto: 
staged a legal coup by chartering ¢ 
name Congress of Industrial Organi 
tions for an association of Texas ind 
trial groups created “for education 
purposes, embracing industrial cond 
tions, statistics and knowledge; for m 
tual betterment leading to general : 
dustrial improvement.” 

The new organization immediatd 
warned that it would take legal ste; 
to “protect” itself against “illegal” u 
of the name or initials C.I.O., by i 
junctive steps against any organizatia 
appending either to its name. 

Unofficially, the group took off th 
ay to assert that “this legitimaté 

egal C.1.0. . will be quite the 0 
posite in purposes and policy from th 
self-styled C.I.O. which reportedly hea 
quarters in Washington (or under Si 
ney Hillman’s hat) and which has : 
truded itself into Texas.” 

Murray’s version of C.1.O. refraine 
from comment, although O. A. Knigh 
president of the Oil Workers Intema 
tional Union which has tangled mot 
than once with the Fight for Free Ente 

rise movement, minimized the post 
bility that the new organization W 
achieve its purpose of embarrassing i 
national C.I.O. by the devices at! 
disposal—press releases, newspaper 3 
vertisements, and radio broadcasts. 
contents, he is certain, will leave » 
doubt for anyone about which is whic! 


IN 
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This country’s long-term foreign trade policy is increasingly menaced 
by Washington’s apparent incapacity to adopt and push a thoughtfully 


planned and dynamic over-all foreign policy for the U.S. 


Even the U.S.-British commercial policy agreement—which was expected 
to be completed next week and which is the only important exception to this 
lack of planning—was stalled at the beginning of this week and may yet be 
repudiated by Congress. 

If this happens it will be largely because nothing has been done by 
Washington either to inform Congress or the public on what is being planned, . 
and why, or to “’sell’’ the project with an intelligent and aggressive promotion 
program like the one which finally made the bitterly contested Bretton Woods 
plan acceptable. 

* 

London—which complained bitterly because Washington has taken no 
positive steps to explain the coming plan to the public—has no better record. 

It is now agreed by both parties that Washington cannot possibly grant 
the low interest rate demanded by London. 

And that London will run into serious opposition in selling, both to 
Parliament and to the public, the necessity for paying about $150,000,000 in 
interest annually to the U.S., especially when Washington adamantly 
demands full liberalization of foreign trade and unpegging of sterling as a 
quid pro quo. 

British officials, nevertheless, have failed so far to initiate any program 
of informing their public of what’s coming, or of explaining why the terms 
of the deal must be so onerous. 

Though the U.S.-British pact is scheduled to set the basic commercial 
pattern for all the United Nations, the cavalier treatment it has so far received 
from both the Truman and the Attlee governments makes a bitter legislative 
battle over its acceptance inevitable in both countries. 


* 
This lack of positive policy on both sides has also necessitated the 
forthcoming Truman-Attlee conference in Washington. 
While the atom bomb will be discussed, the question of helping Europe 
through the most difficult winter since 1939 will be debated with at least 
equal emphasis. 


Britain is determined to win U.S. support for a more definite policy in 
Germany, in regard to both (1) the stripping of the Reich’s industry and the 
reorienting of its economy, and (2) the question of allowing mass migrations. 
of Germans from Central Europe and the Russian zone. 

«& ~ 

Eisenhower's recent warning that trouble might develop in the U.S. 
occupation zone was precipitated by the knowledge that no large-scale plan 
exists for absorbing 2,000,000 Germans into western Germany. 

In fact, there are not even adequate preparations for feeding and 
housing the bombed-out populations that belong in these areas. 

a 

Don’t overlook the squeeze on U.S. and western European commercial 

interests in Russia’s satellite zone in eastern Europe. 


The six-months-old Soviet-Rumanian pact, which reveals the pattern, 
specifies that: 


THE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK Continuea 


BUSINESS WEEK ; (1) The two countries will set up joint companies in various economic 
|| ields. 
NOVEMBER U6, 1985 (2) Each country will put up one-half the capital, the board of directors 
: will be made up of equal numbers of Russians and Rumanians, and in each 
. case the manager of the company will be a Russian. 
(3) Russia’s capital contribution will come from former German property 
in Rumania seized by Moscow, with British and U. S. consent, as reparations. 
(4) The companies will operate as capitalistic enterprises. 


operating company will follow a three-way plan: 
(1) Operate all wells not already held by Allied interests (U. S., British, 
French). 
(2) Reserve to itself all future exploration in new fields in Rumania. 
(3) Split all profits on a 50-50 basis. 
* 


Not to be overlooked in the U.S. is the fact that more than 85% of 
prewar Rumanian oil production was in the hands of the Allied interests 
exempted from the present agreement. 


prmewonee= dialled 


* 
| HW ) In the case of Rumania’s oil reserves, the new joint Soviet-Rumanian 
1 
| 
t 


’ / Also, Rumanian oil production has been declining for many years, not 
a from lack of exploitation but due to shrinking resources. 
i" : ‘7 aa . P 
K i f This means the new joint operating company probably will never become 
‘x. 


a major world producer, though it may attempt to regulate marketing of all 
Rumanian oil including the lion’s share produced by Allied interests. 

i * 

\ Despite trade uncertainties caused by this country’s vacillating stand 


on foreign policy, significant international commercial trends are developing 
abroad. 


British steel interests, suddenly conscious of the enhanced competitive 
position of Russia when stripped Nazi equipment is reinstalled in the U.S.S.R. 
Le (page 113), have intensified their demand for important equipment repara- 
I tions from the Reich. 


s Specifically demanded already is the equipment from the Hermann 
. Goering works, which, being designed to handle low-grade ore, can be used 
advantageously in Britain’s South Midland ore fields. 
tha | And this week, the Board of Trade invited all trade associations in 
r Britain to compile before the end of the year lists of German plants and 
equipment they would like to have as reparations. 
. Several associations have already selected teams of experts to survey 


ae 5 4 German plants. 
e 


It will surprise few leaders in the paper manufacturing industry if the 
| f Office of Price Administration, within the next few days, ups the ceiling price 
i on bleached pulp to $86 a ton. 

Purpose of the move, which is expected to become effective Dec. 1, is to 
make it more attractive for the Swedes and Norwegians to ship pulp to the 


| U.S. instead of sending the bulk of it to South America where higher prices 
have been allowed. 


The Finns won’t be affected because Russia is taking all the pulp they 
PAGE 112 can produce. 
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SUSINESS ABROAD 


soviet to Double Electric Power 


Five-year program calls for adding 10,000,000-kw. capac- 
y for continuation of industrial decentralization begun in early 
irties. Lag in production of equipment criticized in Russian press. 


MOSCOW -As a result of war’s rav- 
es in Germany, the Soviet Union now 
second only to the United States 
production and use of electric power. 
100% More ity—And the first 
»stwar five-year plan for electric power 
ovides for a doubling by 1950 of the 
SS.R.’s prewar ten-million-kw. capac- 
and annual production of nearly 100 
lion kwh. of energy. This approxi- 
ates U.S. ae, after the first 
orld War, and U.S. output in the 
id-thirties. Installed capacity in the 
_§. is now about 50 million kw. with 
tput in 1944 of 231 billion kwh. 
By the end of next year, Soviet power 
ilities damaged or destroyed during 
e war will have been replaced or re- 
pired. In addition, the five-year plan 
lls for completion of 70 new plants— 
) hydro- and 30 thermoelectric—a 
pzen or so of major size (map). 
iginal Goal soodied-Plectiifice 
om in the U.S.S.R. received its first 
petus—and still derives inspiration— 
om Lenin’s famous dictum: “Socialism 
eans Soviet power plus electrification.” 
oscow is pushing power expansion 
and in hand with reconstruction and 
hdustrial expansion laid out in the re- 
ently inaugurated ry . The 
ower program is in the lap of the Com- 
hissariat Of Power Stations & Electric 
dustry, working with the Machine 
uilding Commissariat in the produc- 
on of equipment. 
Lenin’s original 15-year program, 
apped in 1920 the Commission 
br Elaborating the Plan for the Goy- 
mmental Electrification of Russia 
oelro), called for construction of 30 
ower stations with a total capacity of 
750,000 kw. This goal was exceeded 
0 and one-half times by 1935. In- 
talled capacity reached 8,800,000 kw. 
1938, and was in the neighborhood 
f ten million kw. at the outbreak of 
ar. The third five-year plan (ending 
1942) had as its goal a power capacity 
17,200,000 kw., but that point was 
ever approached due to the war. 
Reconstruction Pushed—During the 
at, the Soviet Union lost five-million- 
- capacity—a from temporary 
osses in Output while 11,000 carloads of 
acilities were evacuated eastward. 
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Reconstruction of power facilities be- 
gan with vigor the moment the tide of 
attle turned in favor of the Soviets. 
By the end of 1944, 35 large stations 
had been rebuilt—including the Zuyev, 
Volkhov, and Stalinogorsk stations, each 
with a capacity of 150,000 kw. Right 
now the greatest effort is directed to- 


ward speeding the rebuilding of the 
Dnepr dam—symbol of Soviet electrifi- 
cation. 

Generating equipment for the Dnepr 
works has been on order in the U. S. 
for more than a year (BW —Nov.4'44, 
p24). In addition, cumulative orders for 

ower equipment in units of under 

,000-kw. capacity exceed 1,356,000 kw. 
(BW—Aug.19’44,p114). Soviet requests 
for another two million to three million 
kw. of generating equipment have been 
discussed in Washington. 
e Soviet Output Lags—The recovery and 
expansion of industry are outpacing the 
expansion of power facilities to the 
point of making more urgent the deliv- 
ery of U. S. generating equipment. The 
lag in domestic output is reflected in 
criticism in Soviet newspapers. 

The Commissariat of Electric Indus- 
try is charged with failure to turn out 
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Thirteen stars—four of them of first magnitude—spot the biggest power sta- 
tions to be built in the Soviet Union as a part of the first postwar five-year 
plan. These, with thousands of smaller installations, will add ten-million-kw. 
capacity, doubling prewar facilities. The preponderance of planned installa- 
tions is outside the borders of the old European Russia, and one of the largest 
in the East—not shown on the map—is a station to be built at Irkutsk, near 
Lake Baikal, with an eventual annual output of 800 million kwh. (involving an 
installation on the order of 200,000 kw.). 
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enough power and voltage transformers 
and switching and releasing devices, and 
with failing to resume production of 
reactors and various protecting devices. 
The Mashing Building Commissariat 
is accused of not- producing enough 
steam and water fittings, and uf not re- 
suming production of turbine heaters. 
Delay has also been occasioned by in- 
sufficient supply of turbine parts, cable, 
and other urgently needed items which 
can only be obtained otherwise by im- 
ports from the U. S. 
¢ Building Own Units—Despite’ these 
complaints, and the magnitude of 
planned imports of generating equip- 
ment from the -U. S., the Soviets are 
themselves producing all the types of 
machinery necessary for the equipment 
of new power stations. Except for the 
90,000-kw. Dnepr units, the U.SS.R. 
has —s most of the generators 
installed in its biggest power stations. 
During the war a Leningrad plant com- 
pleted the first Soviet-built 100,000-kw. 
Francis-type turbine. Before the war 
there were only three such turbines in 
Europe—one-in Britain, two in Russia. 
Soviet factories are now turning out 
turbines ranging from small simple 
units to 25,000-kw., 50,000-kw., and 


100,000-kw. units. They are building 
boilers to produce 180,000 Ib., 240,000 
Ib., and 300,000 Ib. of steam per hour. 
¢ Decentralization  Continues—With 
the new five-year plan for power devel- 
opment calling for the addition of capac- 
ity at the rate of two million kw. a 
year, compared with about a third that 
much in prewar years, the investments 
in power development are scheduled at 
fourfold the prewar rate. 

The emphasis in new construction is 
still upon the scattering of new power 
plants throughout the Soviet Union in 
accordance with the policy of industrial 
decentralization inaugurated in the early 
thirties. This is keyed to the long- 
standing intention to utilize the enor- 
mous hydraulic resources of the country 


‘and to conserve coal, peat, and petro- 


leum resources. : 

By 1940 as much as 30% of Soviet 

wer stations were situated east of the 

olga, concentrated in the Urals and 
the Kuznetsk and Karaganda basins. 
Evacuation of gn equipment to these 
areas raised the capacity of the Kuz- 
netsk basin by 50%, and of other in- 
dustrial centers by 100% (Uralsk, 
Novosibirsk, Tashkent, and Kazan) and 
200% (Omsk, Kuibyshev, Karaganda, 


and Krasnoyarsk). In all, the inc :cag 
capacity through evacuation ad 
construction exceeded the inst !latig 
under the Goelro plan, and wa: on 4 
order of two million kw. 

e Giant Plant at Rybinsk—T}c 
spectacular new hydroelectric « evel, 
ment, nearing completion north of \p 
cow, is the Rybinsk plant in the Gre 
Volga system. Newest maps of ty 
U.S.S.R. show for the first time tJ 
1,800-sq.mi. lake which has been forme 
to provide a steady flow of water 4 
this plant. 

The first 55,000-kw. turbine at R; 
binsk was set in operation in Nov cmbe 
1941; the second in January, 19+2; anf 
the third in September of this year. 

Although the major emphasis in 
ture construction is on hydro plan 
the utilization of peat and low-graj 
coal for smaller power installations hq 
been spurred by the refinement of tech 
niques and improvement in equipment 
According to a Soviet study the fu 
requirements for producing one kik 
watt hour of energy has fallen frog 
2.33 Ib. in 1913, to 1.30 Ib. in 194 
and to 1.26 Ib. in 1944. 
© Power for Farms—The completion « 
big power stations to serve rapidly 


Foreign Traders Map Reconversion Program 


James A. Farley (cover) will play a 
familiar role as convention chairman 
next week, in New York. But, this 
time, business rather than politics 
will provide his theme. 

As chairman of the Convention 
Committee, Farley—who now heads 
Coca-Cola Export Sales Co.—will 
greet the guests at the first postwar 
gathering of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, on Nov. 12. 

With wartime controls gradually 
being removed and shipping space 
loosening perceptibly each month, 
foreign traders are getting set to go 
after the $10-billion annual business 
which most responsible agencies in- 
sist should be this country’s world 
trade goal within the next three years. 

What must be done to achieve this 
goal will be discussed from the point 
of view of European markets by 
Marion B. Folsom, treasurer of East- 
man Kodak Co., at the first luncheon 
meeting of the convention. Folsom 
has just returned from a quick sur- 
vey trip through —— the Soviet 
Union, and the Near East, with the 
Colmer committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

Clarence E. Gauss, former ambas- 
sador to China and former minister 


Marion B. Folsom 


to Australia, will address the con- 
vention lunch¢éon Noy. 13 on eco- 
nomic problems in the Far East, with 
special emphasis on changed condi- 
tions which will confront foreign 
traders now that Japan is largely out 
of competition. Rapidly mountin 
nationalism in China and India,- an 
rising demands for increased auton- 


omy in Europe’s colonies in south- 
east Asia, however, pose new prob- 
lems which may prove very difficult 
to combat. 

On Nov. 14, the last day of the 
meeting, Spruille Braden, recently 
returned ambassador to Argentina 
and now Assistant Secretary of State, 
is scheduled to discuss postwar trade 
opportunities in Latin America, but 
convention delegates are hoping he 
will also interpret this country’s 
stand in relation to the political crisis 
in Argentina, Brazil, and Venezuela. 

Peak interest in the convention 
focuses on the speech of Fred M. 
Vinson, Secretary of the Treasury, 
at the World Trade Dinner which 
closes the conference on Wednesday. 
Vinson is assigned the task of provid- 
ing the assembled foreign traders 
with Washington’s official version of 
the commercial agreement with the 
British. 

Far more interest than is ordinarily 
the case surrounds this first national 
foreign trade assembly since the end 
of the war because Washington has 
been tardy in announcing clear-cut 
policies (page 111) and the traders 
who attend will be blunt in their 
demands for effective action. 
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TODD BURNERS! 


HE common goat is the most omnivorous of all 
animals. He’d just as soon eat a sheaf of crisp, 
new ten dollar bills as anything else. 


In a way, this is no less true of inefficient combustion 
bee equipment — which may consume as much as $10 of 

"" every $100 you expend for oil or gas in the produc- 
tion of power and heat. 


Burners of this kind which are “all stomach and no 
conscience” have no place in the high-powered busi- 
ness world today. 


e. For this reason, sound business and engineering know- 
. how dictate the installation of Todd Oil or Gas Burners 
now. Todd Burners lower the cost of a pound of steam 
by as much as 10%, while simultaneously stepping up 
\,, power output. In addition, your maintenance problems 
> are vastly simplified. 


Backed by the knowledge born of long experience, 
Todd for more than thirty years has paced the field 
in liquid and gaseous combustion equipment. Our 
engineers are eminently qualified to discuss with you 
your present or future power plant requirements. 


ON EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 
cn ae gegen PHILADELPHIA 
TER, HOBOKE _ penneee 
NEW YORK, BROOKLYN. ROC NCI En, sic BALTIMORE ansnmero ot 
or Me eA, GALVESTON, HOUSTON. MOBILE, NEW ORLEANS, TO Myon 


COMBUSTI 
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Ever since the 50’s 


EVER SINCE THE 1850'S WHEN 
THE RAILROAD BUILDERS WERE 
CONQUERING THE WEST, WE HAVE 
DEVOTED OURSELVES TO MAKING 
PIPES FOR DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS 
(Actual old photograph) - 


Flame-Grain 
Shape #41, $10 
“Belgian” 


The KAYWOODIE of 4945 


If you aren’t a pipe-smoker, may we 
suggest that you try smoking a Kay- 
woodie Pipe? Your first introduction to 
pipe-smoking should be with a good 
pipe. Kaywoodie is a very good pipe, 
and we believe you will enjoy it. Avail- 
able at your dealer’s, $3.50 to $25 


Keywoodie Company, New York & London— 
in New York, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 


The term “Kaywoodie Briar” means briar 
that has been IMPORTED, and selected to 
meet our exacting re- 
quirements, and sat- 
isfactorily seasoned 
exclusively for Kay- 
woodie Pipes. 
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panding industrial centers attracts the 
most attention, but thousands of small 
rural installations are revolutionizing life 
on collective farms and hinterland com- 
munities. 

The Commissariat of Agricultural 
Construction this year set its goal at 815 
hydroelectric and 802 thermoelectric 
stations, and determined the location of 
2,375 more stations to be built in the 
future. Realization fell short of the plan, 
however, due to inadequate production 
of small turbines and other necessary 
equipment. 

Electrification of the railroads con- 

tinues apace, and extensions of intercity 
high-tension lines continues in the Mos- 
cow area, the Donbas, Ukraine, Urals, 
Caucasus, and farther east. 
e Effect on Industry—The coordinated 
effort to achieve the early quotas set 
under the five-year reconstruction and 
development plan is just getting under 
way, and the emphasis now being placed 
upon the critical role of electric power 
is a clew to the magnitude of the over- 
all effort involved. 

The five-year plan calls for a doubling 
of power capacity and production, and 
even before the war 83.2% of all in- 
dustrial _procésses in the U.S.S.R. were 
electrica y. * operated—including ma- 
chine-building industry, 95%; coal in- 
dustry, 94%; chemical industry, 93.3%; 
and nonferrous metallurgy, 98%. 


SOVIET-RRUMANIAN TRADE 


At the same time that Moscow pre- 
sented to London and Washington its 
legalistic defense of its economic pene- 
tration of the Balkans, Bucharest re- 
vealed the formation of two new Soviet- 
Rumanian companies. 

This brings to four the number of 
joint companies formed to implement 
the treaty of economic collaboration 
signed in Moscow on V-E Day, May 8. 

The first two companies established 
were Sovrom Transport, a joint ship- 
ping company, and Sovrom Petrol, for 
9g exploitation and distribution. 

e Rumanian cabinet has now con- 
firmed .the Sovrombank (BW—Oct.20 
’45,p113) and Tars, the alphabetized 
name of the Rumanian-Soviet air trans- 
port company. 

The Sovrombank, comprised of three 
Soviet industrial and foreign trade finan- 
cial institutions and a group of Ru- 
manian banks and an insurance society, 
will finance trade between the U.S.S.R. 
and Rumania, and develop Rumanian 
industries. 

Tars will establish Rumanian domes- 
tic air services with connecting lines to 
the U.S.S.R. and neighboring Balkan 
cities. It will have branch offices in the 
U.S.S.R. and in those countries reached 
by its air routes, 
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CANADA 


Controls Waver 


Experimental lifting of p 
and wage limits expected e; 
in 1946. Labor leaders sup, 
orderly transition to higher p 


OTTAWA-—Pressure on the 
dian government to lift price and , 
controls is mounting. 

The arguments for a rigid ceiling 

prices and wages, which could no 
challenged during the war, and w 
are still strong enough to com 
majority gs in the Ottawa cabj 
are gradually losing weight. 
@ Relaxations Foreseen—The tin 
rapidly approaching when a plan 
selective lifting of controls will ha 
be formalized. 

Government decisions in this ¢ 
tion are jealously guarded, but eno 
has been said in public to justify 
predictions: 

(1) Soon—but not before the Ch 
mas buying rush is over—price ceil 
will be removed from a wide line 
commodities, beginning with 
which do not figure importantly in 
average family’s budget. 

The first relaxations will be ey 
mental and will contain notice thé 
prices rise unduly the controls wil 
reimposed at the old levels or 
small advance upon them. 

(2) Relief will be promised to | 
to begin at a future, specified date. 
will be an attempt to meet labor's p 
that it is now at the peak of its| 
gaining power and must negotiate » 
agreements at higher levels now o 
outmaneuvered when the first pent 
demand for goods and services has 
met and unemployment begins 
appear. 

e Cabinet in Accord—The Canad 
cabinet is said to have accepted 
thesis that labor is entitled to subs 
tially higher wages after the country 
shaken itself down to peacetime om 
tions. But it is stressing the need 
careful timing, and of feeling out 4 
move made toward release of prices 


wages. 
So far, the Canadian labor situa 
remains quite manageable. ‘I he F 
Motor Co. strike at Windsor has 
ceived widespread publicity, but it 2 
to a considerable extent out of a | 
standing dispute between company 
unions. 
e Unemployment Rises—Labor |e 
across Canada are in general fully 24 
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faver 
ting of p 
ected : 


the value of maintaining price and 
controls to head off a violent in- 
tion and will coo eee in an orderly 
sition to somewhat higher wage and 
ce levels in the early future. 
Canada is now entering into the 
riod of seasonal reduction of employ- 
ent, and with demobilization of the 
med services continuing at an accel- 
ted pace, the employment situation 


fers sy deteriorating every week. If labor un- 
_> S4PPRE or unwillingness of manufacturers 
higher pap operate without higher prices mate- 


lizes as a result of this trend, Ottawa 


on the on on wages and prices may be 
Price and yggmpstened. 
Among the interests bringing pres- 
igid ceilingmre to bear are importers’ associations. 
could noi petition has been sent to the finance 
ar, and yiupinister pointing out that ceilings limit, 
to comng™md sometimes prohibit, imports, be- 
Yttawa cabigmmuse higher costs in the producing 
ht. buntry make it impossible to sell goods 
The tim: ly in Canada. Both international 
na plan id domestic trade is being curtailed as 
Is will hay bus of this situation, according to 
Canadian Importers & Traders 
in this th SUT Montreal. 
1, but eno 
to justity MXIT WAR AGENCY 
re the Chg OTTAWA—When the War Indus- 
-price ceiigamies Control Board becomes inactive on 
wide lineqamov. 30 only a handful of the 118 con- 
with iggol orders still in effect on V-J Da 
rtantly infill be left. They will be directly = d 
: pinistered by the Minister of Muni- 
ill be exgfons & Supply, and cover such items 
notice thas motor vehicles, rubber, timber, and 
ntrols wiligpcorities for veterans’ homes and other 
vels or sqqmmital needs. 
. Coal control will end when enough 
ised to jg 5S. coal has been assured. 
ed date. Iq Control over truck sales will be lifted 
labor's pon, but _— cars will be rationed 
k of its yqgpntil supplies are plentiful. 
egotiate 1 Tire rationing will continue, with 
Is now or ome relief romuised by rin 
first pen No promise is made that the timber 
ices has hqgpontrols will come off soon; housing 
begins tiorities for veterans will continue. 
building of new stores—but not theaters 
e Canaiqgewill be allowed without permit after 
ccepted NOV. 30. 
1 to subst =: 
counts {RECORD MEAT SHIPMENTS 
etime 0p 
the need OTTAWA—Meat shipments to Brit- 
ng out aqen and Europe hit an all-time high in 
of prices ober, when the Canadian Meat 
Board cleared or booked for shipment 
sor situate total of 110,000,000 Ib. 
The Fg Actual shipments went by 15 vessels 
dsor has (ged inclu 28,000,000 Ib. of bacon 
but it ame"d a similar amount of fresh beef. 
t of a lg™peven more are loading or are booked 
ompany me load this week. The “Sydney Star,” 
hich will sail later this month, ser 
ibor led™—i@ty more than 12,000,000 Ib. o 
| fully aqgmtozen meats, 
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” The SoundScriber system makes 
office dictation as easy as a per- 


son to person conversation. You can dic- 
tate with your hands free of special gad- 
gets. Records office conferences and author- 


ized telephone conversations, too. 


The SoundScriber system also simplifies 
transcribing. Eliminates uncomfortable 
headphones. Your own voice sounds natu- 
ral to your secretary because SoundScriber 
records and repeats what you say élec- 


tronically. 


Wafer-thin and flexible, the Sound- 


Scriber disc files compactly like a letter for 
further reference, is made of unbreakable 
plastic. Regular 7” disc records 30 minutes 
of dictation. Disc can be inserted in simple 
mailing envelope and forwarded for reg- 


ular postage. 


With the SoundScriber system no “proc- 
essing” equipment is needed—you have no 
record breakage or storage problems. Ex- 
tremely simple in operation, SoundScriber 
cuts office dictating-transcribing costs dras- 
tically. Thousands of machines in daily 
use attest the efficiency of the SoundScriber 


system. 


Only the SoundScriber system offers you 
all these advantages. It will profit you to 
get the whole story. Just return the coupon 
below. Do it today before you dictate an- 


other letter! 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 


ELECTRONIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


Copyright 1945, The BoundSeriber 


we ee ees 


i SOUMDSCRIBER CORP., Dept. B24, NewHavent1,Conn. ; 
; Send sample SoundScriber disc and full | i 


' information 


: COMPANY 
1 ADDRESS. 


T H E MA R K E 5 3 S (FINANCE SECTION-—PAGE 68) 


The stock market's initial bullish re- 
action to President Truman’s recent an- 
nouncement of his new wage-price policy 
proved no fluke. After digesting his re- 
marks, many traders who until then had 
remained unconvinced that inflation lay 
ahead soon found themselves strongly 
agreeing with Wall Street’s congenital 
“inflationists” that the speech had seri- 
ous implications in that direction. As a 
result, the Street has been witnessing a 
wild scramble for stocks that is remi- 
niscent of 1929 in more ways than one. 
@ Industrials Respond—The industrial 
section of the list has responded to the 
fanning of inflation fears with one of the 
broadest and sharpest advances scored 
this year. Daily gains of up to $4 have 
bocn profusely scattered among members 
of that group lately. By the middle of 
this week, the Dow-Jones industrial stock 
price index not only had pushed with 
ease through its earlier 1942-45 bull mar- 
ket high but had also risen to within two 
points of its 1937 peak. 

Less buoyant have been the rail and 
utility issues. However, even in these 
groups some fairly spectacular individual 
oy have been recorded. Each group 

advanced within striking distance of 
levels not reached since 1929. 
@ Not All Are Happy—Wall Street has 
learned from experience that it is never 
wise to quarrel violently with the con- 
sensus that is manifest in the stock mar- 
ket, and it doesn‘t intend to do so at 
this stage of the game. 

However, not all the brokers benefit- 

from the substantially higher trading 
volumes that have accompanied the cur- 
tent “inflation market” are entirely 
pleased with what-is happening. 

They know, for example, that many 


business executives foresee at |: ist « 
months of severely restricted pro: t my. 
gins if the Administration’s wi.c-py 
wa! is rigorously adhered to. The, 
ikewise expect serious disturba: cs ¢, 
the labor front before the presen: wag. 
increase agitation is cleared up. And the 
group is by no means certain th.it such 
actors won't have a tendency tv) dely 
Som a and re-employment to , 
much greater degree than today’s buyc, 
of pod appear to visualize, 
© Question of Caliber—Moreover, sot 3 
of today’s stock purchases are going int 
strong hands. Shen report that to 
many buyers have been thinking less of 
the intrinsic value of the sharcs the 
have been acquiring than of participating 
in a booming stock market. The qualit 
of market participation, as a result, hy 
been steadily deteriorating recently. Co; 
sequently the more conservative Wal 
Streeters don’t think that the present ; 
flation psychology would retain its recent 
dynamic force very long if confronted 
with any market- shaking events. 
Most brokers, therefore, continue to 

advocate a high degree of selectivity in 
any purchases, 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Yex 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...163.0 157.9 160.2 1275 
Railroad .... 624 58.9 59.4 425 
Utility ..... 81.4 78.5 76.7 561 
Bonds 
Industrial ...122.5 122.2 122.0 1192 
Railroad ....116.1 115.9 114.9 1104 
_ Utility Soke 116.2 115.7 115.7 1169 


"” Dates Standard & Poor's Corp. 


COMMON STOCKS~—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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HE TRADING POST 


py Business 


A business friend of ours wrote us the 
her day that he had seen a piece in 
» newspapers about how this was a 
eat pe for industrial espionage, 
th companies turning loose flocks of 
»der-cover men to find out what com- 
titors are planning to spring on the 
stwar sol ag Then he added: 

“| laughed at this for the simple 
yson that it’s no trick to get almost 
y information you could want without 
ying for it. Beyond the normal read- 
channels, there are a lot of business 
sociations and service organizations 
at just naturally act as transmission 


Its. 
“Go to the technical society meetings, 
r example. I have often chuckled at 
e Society of—oh well, let’s not bandy 
name about—with its sessions at 
ich engineers of fiercely competing 
mpanies tell each other about how 
ey licked problems in making tech- 
al advances which their companies’ 
es department are, at the very time, 
arding as deep secrets pending formal 
blic announcement. 
“It has always seemed to me that the 
ssip of the trade, picked up through 
‘ness associates, common supply 
res, and common prospects, fur- 
shes the participants most of the kind 
information romantically ascribed to 
dustrial espionage. I would be crazy 
pay money for it and so would my 
petitors. We all keep our ears 
en and get it for free.” 


gh Roads 


Several weeks ago, as a bit of penance 
a technical error spotted by its rail- 
ad-loving readers, Business Week pub- 
ed in this department (BW —Sep. 
+5,.p119) all the news that onal the 
ace on the high altitudes reached by 
erican railroads, making all the nice 


stinctions as to gage, power, and type 


line. 

Now comes John Goriany, Adminis- 
tive Assistant, U. S. Rubber Devel- 
ment Corp., stationed at Lima, Peru, 
tell us that the American railroads 


n't crow from the highest heights 


that. 

Mr. Goriany submits an interesting 
art showing the comparative profiles 
the principal mountain railroads of 


world and says: 

“You can see from it that the highest 
ndard railroad in the world is 
t Ce Railway of Peru which 


iches 15,805 ft. at La Cima and that 
NESS WEEK © Nov. 10, 1945 


its Galera tunnel, 3,860 ft. long, on the 
Andean continental divide is 15,693 
ft. high, the highest railroad tunnel in 
the world. 

“It might be of interest to recall that 
the ‘hill section’ of the Central Rail- 
way of Peru, climbing from 2,821 ft. 
(at Chosica) to 15,610 ft. (at Ticlio) 
in only 72 miles, is an adhesion track 
and constitutes one of the most diffi- 
cult traction problems of the world, 
leaving aside construction and mainte- 
nance difficulties. 

“This line was built up to 12,250 ft. 
in the period 1869-78 by Henry Meigs, 
an American contractor from the State 
of New York, for the Peruvian govern- 
ment and finished later by the Central 
Railway of Peru, an affiliate of the 
Peruvian Corp., Ltd., an English con- 
cern. 

Let railroad-fancying readers who 
would put in claims for more altitudi- 
nous lines, first note that this claim says, 
“highest standard gage railroad.” 


Lessons in Democracy 


From time to time, Business Week 
has been getting letters like this latest 
one from the commander of a German 
prisoner-of-war camp in Wyoming: 

“As you probably know, an extensive 
re-education program is being carried 
on in the prisoner-of-war camps in this 
country. An integral ‘part of this 

Tam is a weekly newspaper published 
y the prisoners under my supervision. 

“Material published by you is of 
special interest and of particular value 
to the reorientation program. We 
would, therefore, like permission to 
translate articles appearing in Business 
Week—for circulation within the con- 
fines of this camp and its branches. 

“We would specifically like permis- 
sion to reprint-in German from your 
articles on the war production achieve- 
ments of American industry in your is- 
sue of May 5, 1945.” 

Business Week has a general rule 
against granting blanket permission to 
reprint its copyrighted material (though 
it is usually glad to say “go ahead with 
credit” in answer to any specific writ- 
ten request covering an identified news 
report). However, this is the exception 
that proves the rule. All commanders 
of prisoner-Of-war camps everywhere are 
hereby notified that Business Week is 
at their service for every bit of good it 
can be in making the successes—and the 
failures—of American business a lesson 
in democracy to their long-benighted 


wards, 


"9 


wine 


LOMPRESSORS 


for diesel starting 


Quincy Compressors because of their 
compact, modern design, can easily be 
incorporated as an integral part of 
any mechanical unit where compressed 
air is used as the actuating medium. 
Their dependability where constant or 
intermittent service is required has for 
years been acknowledged by leading 
industrial engineers. Available are a 
wide variety of models, backed by over 
24 years in the building of Air Com- 
pressors exclusively. Sizes 1 to 80 cu. 
ft. displacement, up to 500 Ibs. pres- 
sure p.s.i. Air and water cooled models. 


Quincy Compressors—for many jobs 
DRIVING @ CHUCKING ¢ LIFTING 
STARTING @ INFLATING @ SPRAYING 
BRAKING e¢ BLOWING @® AGITATING 
FILLING @ PRESSING ® PUMPING 
CONTROLLING 


A Quincy specialist will be glad to 
help you with your postwar plans. 
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THE TREND 


AN OPEN ROAD TO WAGE INCREASES 


There is one facet of the new wage policy of the fed- 
eral government which is far more important than the 
attention paid it thus far would suggest. It is that pro- 
vision of Executive Order 9651, announced by President 
Truman in his sermon on wages and prices, which directs 
the stabilization administrator to approve “increases nec- 
essary to correct inequities in wage rates or salaries among 
plants in the same industry or locality, with due regard to 
normal competitive relationships” when “such increase 
has been found . . . to be necessary to correct a maladjust- 
ment or inequity which would interfere with the effective 
transition to a peacetime economy.” 


© This is one of three provisions for wage increases which 
are to be approved regardless of price consequences. The 
others may not be important. 

One of them, which provides for equalizing increases 
in straight-time hourly earnings and the cost of living, will 
probably spawn a lot of disputes because there is a con- 
tinuing wrangle about what the true cost of living is and 
because there are no current official figures showing 
straight-time hourly earnings by industries. However, 
the cases where it is possible to make a plausible showing 
that straight-time hourly earnings have not kept pace 
with the cost of living are of no great consequence. 

The other, which makes provision for increases in 
pay rates now failing to attract the necessary manpower 


to insure full production, might serve as something of an — 


open sesame for a board or commission with a passion 
for wage increasing. If, however, it is restricted to a very 
limited class of cases (those which the National War 
Labor Board classified as “rare and unusual”) where 


special wage rates are needed to recruit manpower, it is 


not likely to involve many important wage increases. 

However, the provision which directs that approval be 
given to wage increases which are necessary “to correct 
inequities in wage rates or salaries among plants in the 
same industry or locality” is an altogether different 
proposition. It opens the way for some big-time wage 
increasing. 


@ As the NWLB learned in greater detail than had ever 
been known before, there are often great differences in 
the rates of pay for the same job in different plants in 
the same locality. The board ran into cases where the 
difference between the lowest and the highest rate was 
more than 50%. Also there are great geographical dif- 
ferences in the rates of pay for the same jobs in the same 
industry. A recent study of “Wartime Changes in Urban 
Wage Rate Relationships” by Robert J. Meyers of the 
Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that in 1943 the 
average wage for a cross-section of the same manufactur- 


ing jobs in Detroit was almost twice as high as it was jj 
a group of southern cities, 


© The position of organized labor naturally tends to \y 
that the payment of anything less than the highest ratg 
for the industry and the locality presents a primi facid 
case of an “inequity.” During the early part of its careg 
as a wage-stabilizing agency, the NWLB went part of thd 
way toward this position and ordered increases in wag 
rates to bring them to about the average prevailing i 
similar plants in the same industry. ‘This formula tended 
to produce such large wage increases, however, thd 
the orders governing the NWLB were revised so as t 
eliminate its authority to order wage increases to corred 
“interplant inequities.” A more restrictive system 9 
wage brackets to govern wage adjustments by local lab 
market areas was substituted. 

Organized labor complained continuously about th 
limitation of wage increases to those permitted by th 
wage bracket system. The United Automobile Workey 
dubbed it the “bracket racket.” They argued that the 
NWLB should make the Detroit rates of pay in 
automotive industry, which are usually the highest, uni 
form throughout the country. Otherwise, they con 
tended, Detroit would become a deserted village, and 
U.A.W. would be cut to pieces by having employ 
lured away by modern government-built plants in othe 
areas where lower wage rates prevail. The NWLB said 
it had no power to grant such a request. 


© Now, however, power to order wage increases to climi 
nate “interplant inequities,” both among plants in th 
same locality and in the same industry, is restored to th 
agency which administers the federal wage regulations 
and freed from the restraints of price control. What it 
can use for a club if its orders should not be obeyed is not 
clear at the moment. Also the issuance of such orders is 
subject to the provisos about giving “due regard to nor 
mal competitive relationships.” 

If “normal competitive relationships” were fully 
respected, it would, of course, wash away most of thé 
force of the provision since local industrial wage differ 
entials are, in overwhelming ‘part, a reflection of sucl 
relationships. In that unlikely event the self-contradic 
tory terms of the provision would produce a lot of dir 
ruptive disputes leading nowhere but to a stalemate. Itif 
clear, however, that this provision lends itself to use # 
a powerful lever to boost all except the peaks of the 
national wage structure. It is also clear that organized 
labor intends to do everything possible to see that it # 
so used. Under such circumstances the provision is obv 
ously of major importance. 
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